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It’s the National Multi- 
ple-Duty Accounting 
Machine. Removable 
form bars permit the 
National Multiple-Duty 
Accounting Machine to 
be changed from one job to another in a mat- 
ter of seconds. If your bank is a small one, one 
machine may handle all 7 jobs. If it’s larger, sepa- 
rate machines may be assigned. 

Wouldn’t a National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine be a big help in your bank? And remem- 
ber, it’s but one of the many National machines 
and systems designed to save money while reducing 
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errors and improving the efficiency of banking 
methods. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 
No matter what the size or what the specific need 
of your bank, there’s a National System to meet 
it. Have your local National representative study 
your own situation and show you the best way to 
solve it. There is no obligation, of course. Or write 
to The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 
9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 

CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 

ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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HEN Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 

America’s outstanding sculptor, 
bought and remodelled the old tavern 
known as “Huggin’s Folly” at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, he changed the name of 
his newly-acquired home to “Aspet” in re- 
membrance of his ancestors who came from 
the village of that name in France. On the 
grounds of this estate, which was later to 
become a sanctuary for struggling artists, 
was an old barn which the sculptor used as 


One of the sculptor’s two studios on the grounds of “ Aspet.” 


his studio and where his famous statue of 
General Sherman, which is considered one 
of the few great modern equestrian monu- 
ments, was completed. Now occupying a 
prominent place in New York’s 
Central Park, this masterpiece 
won the sculptor the highest hon- 
ors at the Paris exposition in 1900 
and established him as the leader 
in his field 

Saint-Gaudens’ extraordinary 
but all too brief career is a per- 
fect example of the application of 
ambition and industry coupled 
with the opportunities that 
abound in this great nation. Born 
in Dublin of an Irish mother and 
a French father, who practiced 
the trade of a shoemaker, Au- 
gustus and his family sailed for 
Boston when the boy was only 
six months old. Soon after the 
family reached these shores, they 
were settled in New York and the 
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elder Saint-Gaudens re- 
sumed his former trade. 
At the age of thirteen, 
Augustus, who had 
shown his inclination 
toward art by making 
pen drawings of the 
men in his father’s 
workroom was withdrawn from school and 
apprenticed to Avet, a stone-cameo cutter. 
Later, he worked with Jules Le Brethou, a 
distinguished shell-cameo cutter. While he 
was thus learning the 
fundamental steps of 
his future work as a 
sculptor, he attended 
night school at Cooper 
Union and was an art 
student at the National 
Academy of Design 
where he specialized in 
portraiture. He pro 
gressed so rapidly in 
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Saint-Gaudens’ home overlooking the beautiful New Hampshire bills. 
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his work that at the age of nineteen he 
went to Paris to study under the masters 
and to attend the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
while supporting himself as a cameo-cutter 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Saint-Gaudens went to Rome where 
he began the model of his marble statue of 
Hiawatha. This seems to have been the 
turning point of his career for he was 
thrown into contact with several influential 
people who were instrumental in securing 
contracts for him. In spite of these alliances 
the pinnacle to which the sculptor aspired 
and eventually achieved, was beset with 
many disappointments and hardships. It 
has been written of him that there was 
never a more industrious artist, and cer- 
tainly the list of his works would substanti 
ate that remark 

The Home, through its agents and brok 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American industry. 


* THE HOME « 


= NEW YORK 


Model for the “Standing Lincoln”’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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No. 7 in a Series of Farm Community Builder Stories 


JOHN D. PECK STORE 


Uses Good Men + Purina Plans 





..-10 Greatly Expand Business and Profits 


When the estate owners handling the John D. Peck Feed 
Store in Providence, R. I., set out to increase profits, their 
first step was to hire a manager well-trained in Purina business- 
getting methods. 

Effectively using the same tested sales methods supplied to 
all Purina Dealers, Mr. T. H. Fortune, the new manager, 





OY AIOE increased the service of the store to the community by putting 
epee: ieee on a trained outside salesman, adding new lines and by open- 


ing two new stores modeled after Purina’s new point-of- 
purchase retailing plans. 

By increasing its services to the community and through 
the aggressive use of all the sales tools offered by the Purina 


Franchise — sales and profits have more than doubled for the 
John D. Peck Feed Store. 





Salesroom in the huge new store at West War- * 
ner ag meted oa gt Ay tien gtd ot RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Headquarters, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


with profit items. 









THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers who are prospering because 
they are filling the needs of their agricultural communities ... and 
they are good men for Rural Bankers to know. The Purina Dealer 
and his organization contact farmers day in and day out... know 
their plans, problems and needs. While visiting with farmers, many 
of them are saying a good word for their local a — —— 
Purina Dealer know the services that your bank offers to local farm- 
ers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s trying to do this COMM UNITY BUILDERS 
now, when he thinks of it... but why not give him your story and 
ask him for his active and planned cooperation? Working together 
... Banker and Dealer... you can build your agricultural community. 
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anker reached for the Telephone 
and a factory escaped a shutdown 


A True Story, of how a factory kept going despite parts short- 
ages because a Banker called Lawrence Warehouse Company 


(Reading time 49 seconds) 


,o- is the story of a farm machinery manufacturer who was faced with 
a shutdown. Due to a shortage of wheels and other vital components he 
had to close his final assembly lines. 

Soon he was afflicted with a surplus of sub-assemblies and a shortage of 
working capital. With no shipments going out, no money was coming in. 
To meet payrolls and avoid a shutdown, money was needed, and quickly. 


At this point the manufacturer's banker 

called Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Thanks to Lawrence field warehousing, the manufacturer obtained the 
needed financial relief. In a message of assurance to his anxious employees, 
the manufacturer said: “In order to keep our plant operating and to provide 
maximum continuous employment, we have arranged with the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company to establish a field warehouse within our plant.’” With 
the money thus obtained, men were kept working, incoming shipments of 
vital parts were received and discounted. A costly shutdown was averted. 

In the same manner, bankers everywhere can 

help manufacturers cope with abnormal operat 
ing conditions. 


Special Booklet for Bankers 
We will be glad to mail you a copy of our Special 
Booklet on Inventory Financing. It contains a 
study of methods used successfully by many of 
the nation’s banks in making loans secured by 
inventories. 


| AWRENCE \WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
72 Wall Street 


Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle + Buffalo » Cleveland « Richmond + Charlotte - Chattanooga 
Atlanta +» Jacksonville « Orlando « Cincinnati + St. Louis « Fresno +» Washington, D.C. + Houston 
Philadelphia + Kansas City, Mo. - Dallas +» Denver + Portland, Ore. + Stockton +» New Orleans 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 


LAND TITLE BANK & TRUST, Philadelphia, takes 
great pride in the efficiency of its bookkeeping 
department . . . depends on Burroughs machines to 
maintain highest standards of speed and accuracy. 


Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 


out assignments vital to good management. 

They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 
accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 
They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 
Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
4 ‘ 
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@ Standard Federal Tax Reports — Complete, 
detailed, encyclopedic, the accepted reporter on 
federal taxes for revenue — “for the man who must 
have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. 
Current subscription plan includes 6 loose leaf 
“bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and 
companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


£ACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 





Y Federal Tax Guide Reports — Concise, com- 
pact, understandable, here is the dependable 
reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary cor- 
poration, the average individual, partnership, or 
business. One loose leaf Compilation Volume and 
matching Internal Revenue Code Volume included 
without extra charge to start new subscribers off 
on the right foot. 


’ @ Federal Tax Course—1946-1947 Edition—Authentic tax train- 
ing, brush-up, and reference course in one handy volume. Explains 
federal taxation, with emphasis on income tax and withholding 


"_\947 collection methods, under current laws up to date of publication. 
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CwHicaco 1 
214 N. MicHiGaNn Ave 


Write for Complete Details 


ComMERCE) CLEARING) House; ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPECAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yorn 1 
Empire STATE BLOG 


WASHINGTON 4 
MUNSEY BLOG 
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Information and Advice 


Regarding Banks’ Investments 


A timely service extended to correspon- 
dents by the Chase is the study and analysis 
of a bank’s portfolio of U.S. Government 
and other securities. 

Specific recommendations are made 
based upon the bank’s overall investment 


position and particular requirements. 


The experienced staff and_ specialized 
facilities long maintained by the Chase 
for reviewing investments have proved 
valuable to banks throughout the country. 

Advice and information on investments 
is only one of the many helpful services 


that Chase offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to corres pondent banks are: 


Issuance of letters of credit 


Safekeeping of securities 


Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 


Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 


Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 


Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 


Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Quick Action On Loan Applications 


Only a few banks refer loans to the Board for action. A few more re- 
fer larger loans to a loan committee. Most banks give quick service 
by allowing officers to pass on most loans or by having a discount 
committee made up of officers and one or more nearby directors. 


N ORDER that we might learn 

how the policies of various 
banks differ in the speed with 
which loan applications are passed 
upon, Bankers Monthly wrote to 
many bank presidents and asked 
for their experience. 

A tabulation of the policies of 
these different banks shows that 
78% give quick answers or fairly 
quick answers. Those classified as 
“quick,” representing 21% of all 
the banks replying, allow officers 
to pass on loans of any size. 

Those classifying as “fairly 
quick” allow officers to pass on 
loans of various sizes, from $250 
up to $100,000, and have a loan 
committee which passes on larger 
loans. 

About 57% of the banks replying 
have a policy which provides fairly 
quick answers. As a matter of fact, 
many loans in these banks are 
passed upon by one officer because 
only a few loans are large. 

Only 9% of the banks replying 
classify as “slow.” A few of these 
refer all loans to directors. Others 
refer some loans to the loan com- 
mittee and others to the directors. 
No officer is allowed to pass on a 
loan independently. 

Twelve per cent of the banks 
replying are “fairly slow.” They 
allow officers to make loans of small 
sizes; loans of intermediate size 
are passed upon by the loan com- 
mittee; larger loans are passed 
upon by the Board. 


Officers Should Have Authority 


R. A. Hitchings, president, Irv- 
ington National Bank, Irvington, 
N. J., wrote: “Officers should be 
capable of making loans when cus- 
tomers need the money. If not, 


directors have a remedy in their 
hands. Modern day banking can- 
not succeed if the power to make 
loans is confined only to the 
Board.” 


Discount Committee Meets Daily 


Don W. Fitten, president of The 
First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Hamilton, Ohio, said: “We have 
a Discount Committee, elected by 
the Board of Directors, who meet 
daily and pass on all loans. The 
active officers of course take care 
of any ordinary loans where there 
are no questions or doubts in- 
volved, such as loans collateralled 
by listed securities or against finan- 





Loan officers should have authority to 
give prompt answers to applicants— 
R. A. Hitchings, president, Irvington 
National Bank, Irvington, N. J. 
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cial statements about which there 
could be no possible question. 
“Any very unusual loans of large 
size would probably be taken to 
the board of directors, but we have 
a rather unusual situation in this 
respect. There are only six direc- 
tors, and of the six, five are avail- 
able almost constantly for consul- 
tation if desired; so any large loans 
are informally presented to the 
majority of the Board even when 
no special action is required. The 
president, cashier, and one direc- 
tor, compose the Discount Commit- 
tee; so we have little delay when 
a prompt decision is required. 
“We find our system works very 
smoothly and gives us the flexibil- 
ity and promptness that is desired.” 


Nine Out Of Ten Loans Are Given 
A Prompt “Yes” Or “No” 


Fred W. Catterall, president of 
The First National Bank of Gal- 
veston, Texas, had the following 
to say: “My experience in banking, 
covering over 50 years, has con- 
vinced me there is no established 
rule for making loans. 

“In the first place, there are ap- 
plications for loans by our regular 
customers, on whom we have full 
credit information, and also the in- 
formation revealed by their deposits 
and accounts, and the experience of 
our dealing with them. Many appli- 
cations of this kind, whether large 
or small, are passed upon by the 
official handling the application. 
However, the basis is the responsi- 
bility, the character of our dealings, 
and the fact that our loan committee 
has passed upon similar loans and 
the credit has been established. 

“In the case of a new account and 
a first loan, these loans, large or 





Comments Of Ten Bank Presidents 


1. Officers should be capable of making loans and should have 
authority to give prompt answers. 

2. Our discount committee meets daily and five of our six directors 
are available almost constantly for consultation. 

3. Only new borrowers have their applications referred to the loan 
committee. 

4. The officer phones members of the discount committee when an 
immediate answer is required. 

5. Any two directors may serve as a discount committee to pass on 
loans of any size. The president and one vice president are directors. 

6. Each officer decides on loans up to $5,000; two may pass on 





loans up to $10,000; three may O.K. loans up to $15,000. 

7. The loan committee is made up of seven directors and four other 
members including officers and clerks. 

8. The loan committee or a majority of the board members may 


pass on any loan. 


9. Senior officers may approve loans of any size. Junior officers get 
a senior officer's approval on loans over $500. 
10. Any lending officer with the president may approve loans up to 
$100,000. Loans over $100,000 must be approved by the president 
and chairman or by the loan committee. 








small, are always passed upon by 
the Loan Committee. I will say that 
nine out of ten loans requested by 
customers who are established with 
us, are given a prompt reply of ‘yes’ 
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or ‘no’. 


Directors Pass On Loans By Phone 


E. B. Toppin, cashier of the Clif- 
ton National Bank of Clifton, N. J., 
explained that loans over $10,000 
are referred to the Board but if an 
immediate answer is desired, mem- 
bers of the Discount Committee or 
the Directors are phoned and their 
collective replies are considered to 
be official. 


Any Two Directors Make The 
Loan Committee 


G. W. Reese, president of The 
Citizens and Peoples National Bank 
of Pensacola, Fla., says that his bank 
does not have any established lines 
of credit. He explained his bank’s 
lending policy as follows: 

“We have not limited the size of 
loans to be made by the individual 
officer by any flat directive. It all 
depends on the customer and the 
officer’s knowledge of him. As a 
rule, without question, all officers 
make loans up to $1,000 whenever 
they see fit and refer to our Finance 
Committee only those loans of which 
the officer himself has any doubts. 
New customers’ requests for loan 
accommodations (over $1,000) are 
referred to the Finance Committee 
for discussion—and approval; for 
once a customer has been accepted 
as deserving, his requests are met 
at the discretion of the officer most 
familiar with his affairs. 
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“Deposits of the bank are between 
14 and 15 million; capital, $200,000; 
and surplus, $155,000. Our legal 
limit is $35,500. 

“Our Finance Committee is com- 
posed of any two of the directors 
whenever they appear. This com- 
mittee can approve any loan of any 
size up to our legal limit. 

“Furthermore, we do not have 
any established lines of credit, pre- 
ferring to have the customer advise 
of his needs as they appear current- 
ly, rather than make commitments 
for lines which in all fairness must 
be reduced in changed circum- 


stances prior to the customer evi- 
dencing the need for it.” 


Officers Combine Their Authority 
On Large Loans 


Robert W. Turner, president, The 
City National Bank, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, says that his bank has few 
large loans and it is not often that 
a loan must be referred either to 
the Loan Committee or to the Board 
of Directors. His comments on his 
bank’s policy are as follows: 


“Each one of our lending officers 
is authorized to loan up to $5,000 
on his own opinion. Any one of the 
three may join with one of the other 
two or both to increase the limit of 
the lending officers directly to $10,- 
000 or $15,000. 


“Those loans in excess of $20,000 
usually are passed upon by the Loan 
Committee. The Loan Committee is 
composed of a large enough pro- 
portion of the Board of Directors 
that we seldom, if ever, have to 
present anything to the Board un- 
less we want it turned down, and 
the officer involved does not wish 
to make a final decision in his own 
right. 

“This system seems to work quite 
satisfactorily, perhaps mostly be- 
cause we have few large loans on 
an unsecured basis, or on marginal 
collateral. So much of the paper 
going through the bank now par- 
ticipates in the government guar- 
antee one way or another, that there 
is little real banking required of 
any of the officers.” 





Our discount committee meets daily to pass promptly on all loan applications.—Don 
W. Fitton, president, First National Bank and Trust Co., Hamilton, O. 
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Seven Directors And Four Others 
Make The Loan Committee 


A large Loan Committee passes 
upon loans over $500 unless they 
are secured by acceptable collateral 
in The First National Bank of 
Janesville, Wis. William McCue, 
president, writes as follows: 

“All small loans, say up to $500, 
unsecured, are made by the officers 
without approval by either the 
Loan Committee or the Board of 
Directors, and all collateral loans 
are handled in the same manner. 

“On larger loans or any loans on 
which there is a question in the 
minds of the officers, the matter is 
passed on by either the Loan Com- 
mittee or the Board of Directors. 

“Our Loan Committee consists of 
seven of the eleven directors and 
four other members, including offi- 
cers and clerks, and meets on each 
Monday on which there is no direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

“Our directors’ meetings are held 
on the second and fourth Monday 
of each month. All loans made are 
approved at meetings of the Loan 
Committee or the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 


Loan Committee And One Officer 
Make Up A Majority Of The Board 


The Loan Committee or a major- 
ity of the Board of Directors, passes 
on all loans over $500, unless ade- 
quately secured by collateral, in the 
Wisconsin State Bank at Green Bay, 
Wis. R. W. Smith, executive vice 
president, explains his bank’s pol- 
icy as follows: : 

“Our loaning policy is that offi- 
cers of the bank may loan an un- 
secured credit up to $500 without 
first referring the matter to the 
Loan Committee or Board of Di- 
rectors, unless credit lines have 
been previously established by the 
Board or the Loan Committee. 
However, officers of the bank may 
loan money in larger amounts if 
secured by proper collateral. 

“Regarding your question as to 
the size of loan that must be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors; 
our by-laws state that loans may be 
made in any amount up to the legal 
limit if first approved by the Loan 
Committee or a majority of the 
Board of Directors. In our particu- 
lar case, the Loan Committee and I 
constitute a majority of the Board 
of Directors.” 


Senior Officers Approve Loans 
Of Any Size 


There is no limit placed upon the 
size of loans which may be made by 
senior officers in the Alabama Na- 
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How We Control Inactive Accounts 


Here is a simple yet positive plan to keep inactive commer- 
cial or savings accounts under complete control. The ledg- 
ers are instantly available to the departments, however. 


By O. B. LOVELL 


Comptroller, First National Bank 
Madison, Wis. 


In order to avoid unnecessary 
handling of the ledger sheets of in- 
active accounts, we comb out these 
inactive accounts very quickly. The 
ledger sheets are transferred to in- 
active ledgers as they are found 
and an adjustment made in the 
ledger controls. That is, the balance 
is deducted from the active ledger 
control and added to the inactive 
ledger control. 

When an account becomes active 
again, it is returned to the active 
ledger with changes in the controls 
in a similar way. 

The control of inactive accounts 
is lodged with our auditor. How- 
ever, the tray containing inactive 
commercial and inactive savings 
accounts is kept under the direct 
supervision of each department 
manager. We feel this is necessary 
to meet the frequent references for 
information concerning the inactive 
accounts. 

Our tellers do not know whether 
a given account is carried in the 


active or inactive ledger. They are 
instructed to call our communica- 
tions desk for whatever informa- 
tion is desired. Reference is first 
made to the active ledger; and then, 
if necessary, to the inactive ledger. 

When an inactive account be- 
comes active, the head bookkeep- 
er prepares a debit against the 
inactive control and a credit to the 
active control. Such debits and 
credits must be presented to our 
auditor, together with the check or 
deposit in question, thus to satisfy 
him. 

He then approves the debit and 
credit tickets, and places them in 
the work himself, at a later hour in 
the day. 

The balances in the inactive ledg- 
er are proved to its control periodi- 
cally, as are other active ledgers. 
Under our procedure, we have not 
deemed it necessary that the inac- 
tive ledgers be proved as of the 
same date the active ledgers are 
run. 
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tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 
Junior officers, however, must refer 
loans in amounts over $500 to sen- 
ior officers for approval. 

The Finance Committee estab- 
lishes lines of credit. No loans must 
be referred to the Board for ap- 
proval. 


One Loan Officer And President 
Approve Loans Up To $100,000 


Any two lending officers may ap- 
prove loans, not to exceed $10,000, 
in The First Natidnal Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Any lending officer, 
together with the president, may 
approve loans not to exceed $100- 
000. Loans over $100,000 may be 
made with the approval of the pres- 
ident and the chairman of the board. 

William W. Mitchell, assistant 
vice president of the bank, explains 
the plan as follows: 

“Our Loan Committee is com- 
posed of members of’the Board of 
Directors and it has authority to 
pass on any loan up to our legal 
limit. 


“Any two lending officers may 
approve loans not to exceed $10,000. 

“No loans must be referred to the 
entire Board of Directors, except 
those required by law. 

“Any lending officer, together 
with the president of the bank, may 
approve loans not to exceed $100,- 
000, and loans in excess of $100,000 
not referred to the Loan Committee 
must have the approval of both the 
president of the bank and the chair- 
man of the board. Individual officers 
may approve without any other 
action necessary loans up to $500. 
Loans secured by readily market- 
able and highly liquid collateral 
may be made by the lending officers 
without any other approval. 

“Our system, which has been in 
operation for a little over a year, 
has proved to be satisfactory, and 
we find that it enables us to meet 
the requirements of speed when 
necessary. We continue to adopt the 
policy of referring to the committee 
sizable loans on which answers are 
not required immediately.” 
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Why And How Small Banks 


May Benefit From 


A Pension Retirement Plan 


Quoted here are experiences which show some of the benefits a bank 
may derive from a formal retirement fund. The Wachovia has had 
much experience in serving as trustee for such funds. 


WISH we had started with a 

pension plan twenty years 
ago.” This statement was made by 
the president of a bank in a small 
North Carolina city to one of our 
representatives shortly after the 
Wachovia introduced its Unified 
Pension Plan for Banks. 

That banker was thinking of the 
problem created in his bank by the 
presence of two over-age employ- 
ees. Age had forced the retirement 
of one of them. The bank was pay- 
ing him monthly an amount some- 
what smaller than his salary before 
retirement. The other employee had 
about reached the end of his effec- 
tive working days and the bank was 
not sure whether it should, or could, 
make a similar payment to the sec- 
ond man when he retired. The pres- 
ident was preparing to present the 
problem to the Board of Directors 
for a decision, and he was worried 
about the outcome. 

This is not an imaginary case nor 
is it an unusual one. It bears evi- 
dence to the fact that every bank 
has some sort of retirement plan, 
although, as in this case, it may be 
of an informal variety. 

The trouble is that, as the years 
go by, there are more and more 
Jims and the cost of treating them 
fairly builds up right along, wheth- 
er the Board of Directors knows it 
or not. And within the community, 
the prestige of the bank is subject 
to the public’s view of whether old 
Jim was “done right by” or not. 
There remains a faint odor of char- 
ity about such an arrangement 
which is not very inspiring to the 
retired employee, or the remaining 
employees, and does not provide 
very much satisfaction to the bank, 
regardless of its generosity in the 
matter. 

An increasing number of pro- 
gressive organizations, and that, of 
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By CARLYSLE A. BETHEL 


Vice President and Trust Officer 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


course, includes many banks, have 
seen the wisdom of establishing a 
formal system of retirement bene- 
fits. There were, in 1941, only about 
1500 employee retirement plans 
qualified for exemption under fed- 
eral tax laws. Today this number is 
approaching 10,000. The last five 
years have, therefore, seen about 
five to six times as many such plans 
established as were created in all 
previous years. 

Both employers and employees 
have been tremendously interested 
in creating better systems of retire- 
ment benefits as a basic element of 
a sound personnel program. It can 
be safely said that employees re- 
tirement plans are here to stay be- 
cause over the years the various 


reasons advanced for their adoption 
have proved to be sound. 

One reason often given for adopt- 
ing a pension plan is that other 
organizations have them and in or- 
der to compete successfully in the 
search for competent, loyal, and in- 
telligent staff members, it is neces- 
sary to offer them the same advan- 
tages they might procure elsewhere. 
It is likewise necessary for an or- 
ganization thereby to prevent its 
employees from wandering off to 
some other concern which offers 
them more security. 

The Federal Tax Laws over the 
last 25 years have been designed to 
encourage the establishment of re- 
tirement plans. Contributions to 
these plans are deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. Moreover, the 
income earned on the investment of 
the contributions is tax-free. If the 
retirement plan the bank sets up 
yields 214% interest tax-free, that 
is equivalent to about 4% of taxable 





A formal program of retirement benefits gives a feeling of security which is of money 
value both to employee and to the bank. 
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income, which is a pretty good yield 
these days. 

But a retirement plan should not 
be created mainly for tax reasons. 
The impelling force should be the 
realization by the management that 
adequate provision should, and 
must, be made for faithful employ- 
ees when their productive capaci- 
ties diminish or cease. Through a 
sound pension plan, an organization 
can discharge this vital obligation 
to its employees in a systematic, ef- 
ficient, and satisfactory manner 
with the realization that it is im- 
proving its working force by alle- 
viating one of the most serious wor- 
ries of mankind—fear of the future. 

Banking is an industry that 
prides itself on accurate accounting 
and proper reserves. Many banks 
have realized that an important 
mistake would be made if reserves 
for pension purposes were not set 
up in a scientific way in the years 
when the potential “pensionees” 
are producing, rather than paying 
their pensions out of subsequent 
earnings, thereby putting a strain 
on the net results of those who come 
along later. If a reserve has not 
been set aside, or a plan worked 
out, the decision as to retirement is 
more difficult to make. The ten- 
dency may then be to permit old 
employees to hang on long past the 
day when they are actively con- 
tributing to the progress of the or- 
ganization. This is not only ineffi- 
cient and costly but it may block 
the replacement of them with 
younger, more aggressive person- 
nel. ‘ 

Employees’: have much to gain 
from a retirement plan. It is quite 
likely, as has been found, that some 
of the younger employees will have 
very little interest in the inclusion 
of a retirement plan in a bank’s 
personnel program. They may shrug 
it off rather cynically as just an- 
other monthly “deduct” from the 
pay check, if the plan is contribu- 
tory. 

However, even among the young- 
er employees, the more _ serious- 
minded are aware that a retirement 
program, if nothing more, provides 
a means of systematic saving at a 
good rate of interest and that they 
can reclaim their contributions plus 
nice interest if their employment is 
terminated. The more ambitious 
and far-thinking realize that a re- 
tirement plan works to keep an or- 
ganization young and the channels 
of promotion open. 

Older employees give more en- 
thusiastic endorsement to a retire- 
ment plan. A Wachovia employee 
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Benefits From A Formal 
Retirement Fund 


1. No special appropriation 
need be made when an em- 
ployee retires—the fund pays 
the benefits. 


2. Employees are not likely to 
leave for work in another place 
that has no pension plan (if your 
plan has been kept before him). 

3. Federal tax laws encour- 
age the establishment of retire- 
ment plans—contributions of the 
bank are deductible. 


4. The lack of a pension plan 
may block the replacement of 
old inefficient workers with 
younger employees. 


5. Younger employees recog- 
nize the plan as a means of sys- 
tematic saving. 


6. All employees have a feel- 
ing of security for the future 
when the retirement plan is ex- 
plained to them. 





of 25 years’ service expressed the 
viewpoint of the older employee 
ably, “It is a secure feeling to know 
that, having reached retirement age, 
I am connected with an institution 
that has provided for the welfare 
of its employees and through them, 
their families.” 

Contrast this state of mind with 
the insecurity which an employee 
feels under an indefinite retirement 
procedure. He thinks that when he 
has to retire, maybe something will 
be given him, but nothing is defi- 
nite. At any rate, he reflects, he 
will hang on as long as he possibly 
can, 

Another employee says, “Maybe 
if they don’t like me they won’t 
give me anything.” 

The presence of that kind of 
thinking in a bank’s organization 
may not cause it to lose any of its 
present employees but it certainly 
will not encourage other individ- 
uals to become members of its staff. 

Most plans include total disabil- 
ity benefits. Sometimes, if an em- 
ployee has been thrifty, he will be 
able to live on accumulated savings 
and choose to leave some of his re- 
tirement pay to his beneficiary 
through election of a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity. 

The need for a pension plan in 
banking is as great as in other fields. 
The standard of living of bank em- 
ployees is relatively higher than 


that of some other groups in a com- 
munity. Some method of supple- 
menting social security benefits in 
order that retired bank workers can 
live during their retirement years 
somewhere near the manner to 
which they are accustomed is high- 
ly desirable. High rates of income 
tax have made it more difficult than 
ever for individuals to accumulate 
private savings for retirement pur- 
poses. 

At the same time banks have 
been under a handicap in establish- 
ing retirement plans. Many success- 
ful banks have only small staffs. It 
has not always been possible to find 
a plan which would not be prohibi- 
tive in cost or penalize a bank be- 
cause of the smallness of its staff. 

The Wachovia has designed a 
Unified Pension Plan especially for 
banks which have a moderate num- 
ber of employees. It pools the mor- 
tality of these participating banks 
under a wholly actuarial pension 
plan for which the Wachovia acts as 
trustee. Contributions are arrived 
at from conservative standard mor- 
tality tables and are based on cur- 
rent interest rates. 

Costs, after reflecting income and 
profits, incident to the operation of 
the plan are distributed pro-rata 
among the participating banks, Sev- 
erance or turnover credits are cred- 
ited direct to the banks experienc- 
ing them. 

The Wachovia, from its experi- 
ence in acting as trustee for more 
than 40 companies in its trade area, 
is convinced of the soundness and 
desirability of providing for the fu- 
ture welfare of employees and thus 
bettering human relationships with- 
in an organization through a sys- 
tematic retirement plan. 


Advertise To Present 
Customers 


Opening an account is not the ul- 
timate goal, but only the beginning 
of a relationship which opens the 
way to profit if the depositor con- 
tinues to be sold on leaving his 
money in the bank. Bank advertis- 
ing to a considerable extent must 
therefore be directed to present 
customers, not only for the purpose 
of getting them to continue their 
present relationship, but also in or- 
der to sell them additional banking 
services, and to gain their support 
in recommending the bank to their 
friends. — Robert Lindquist, assist- 
ant vice president, American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Reprints of Bankers Monthly Quizzes are now used by banks in 40 states. Many have reported 
unusually good results from their use. Following are letters from a few bankers which indi- 
cate the methods employed for this educational work in each bank. 


Employees’ School Held 
Every Two Weeks 


We hold a “school” twice a month, 
at which time all of the Bankers 
Monthly Quiz questions and an- 
swers are discussed. Through this 
medium, we have found that our 
employees are grasping more read- 
ily the technical terms and prob- 
lems of everyday banking. 

We feel as though the conducting 
of such a school is of great benefit 
to us as well as our employees, and 
we would advise that every bank 
use these questions by this method. 

The writer would be happy to 
receive the ideas of other banks on 
this suggestion, as we feel sure that 
everyone concerned will be bene- 
fited—B. H. Ryan, president, State 
Bank of East Moline, East Moline, 
Ill. 


Quiz Reprints Used As Topics 
Of Discussion 


In our bank, we have a staff meet- 
ing every two weeks. These meet- 
ings are presided over by one of the 
junior officers and for some time 
we have used the quiz reprints as 
topics for discussion. 

They are distributed at the be- 
ginning of the sessions. Each mem- 
ber reads one question and gives 
the answer and opinion on the sub- 
ject. Further discussion is usually 
had by the entire group. 

We have found these meetings 
very helpful to new employees and, 
in many cases, they are also helpful 
to the older members of the staff.— 
J. E. Giffin, cashier, First National 
Bank, Bellaire, Ohio. 
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How Banks Use Quiz 
Reprints 


1. A bank in Minnesota uses the 
quiz questions at staff meetings 
every two weeks. 

2. A bank in North Dakota has 
employee meetings at which the 
questions and answers are read and 
discussed. 

3. A bank in Ohio uses the quiz 
questions as a basis for more or less 
lengthy discussions among em- 
ployees. 

4. A bank in Rhode Island posts 
the answers on a bulletin board a 
week or two after the reprints are 
passed out. 

5. A bank in East Moline, Illinois, 
holds what it calls a “school” twice 
a month at which all of the quiz 
questions are discussed. The presi- 
dent of this bank wrote: “Through 
this medium, we have found that 
our employees are grasping the 
technical terms and problems of 
everyday banking more readily.” 

6. A bank in Florida hands out 
the reprints and then about a week 
later posts the answers on the 
bulletin board to allow the em- 
ployees to check the correct ones 
with their own answers. 

7. The quiz questions are dis- 


Interested in purchasing reprints of 
the popular Bankers Monthly Quiz? 
You can still obtain them for five 
cents a copy for order of less than 5, 


two cents a copy for requests of more 
than 5, and 50 cents for one reprint of 
each of the quizzes published through- 
out the year! 





cussed at a staff meeting held about 
two weeks after the reprints have 
been distributed to the employees of 
an Iowa bank. 


Quiz Distributed Among 
Staff Members 


The quiz reprints are distributed 
among our staff members. It has 
been our custom to hold a staff 
meeting about once a month and 
devote part of the time at each 
meeting to answering these quiz 
questions. We find most of the ques- 
tions interesting and instructive— 
Clay W. Stafford, president, Ames 
Trust and Savings Bank, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Quiz Answers Posted 
On The Bulletin Board 


Our quiz sheets are distributed 
to each employee and a few days 
later, the answer sheet is posted on 
our bulletin board. We do not make 
any attempt to see what score was 
made by the individual employee.— 
Stuart K. Tuttle, assistant cashier, 
The National Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 


Questions Discussed At 
Employees’ Meetings 


We ask the quiz questions at our 
employees’ meetings to see how 
many can answer them and then 
give the correct answers. We pass 
the questions out to employees a 
day or so ahead of time so that they 
have a chance to study them before 
the meeting.—E. W. Hauser, cashier, 
James River National Bank, James- 
town, N. Dak. 
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Indorsement And Negotiation 


1. What The Law Says 
2. What It Means 


While most of our readers are familiar with Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law requirements, a review may be helpful. The editors 
also believe that this article may well be used as a basis for study 
by every bank employee. 


HE Negotiable Instruments Act, 

which is practically uniform in 
all states, defines “negotiation” in 
Section 30 as follows: “An instru- 
ment is negotiated when it is trans- 
ferred from one person to another 
in such manner as to constitute the 
transferee the holder thereof. If 
payable ‘to bearer,’ it is negotiated 
by delivery, if payable ‘to order,’ it 
is negotiated by the indorsement of 
the holder completed by delivery.” 

In other words, if an instrument 
is made payable “to bearer,” or “to 


be indorsed. Anyone who has pos- 
session of it is the legal holder and 
can collect the amount called for. 
However, it is safer for banks to 


require any person who presents a 
bearer instrument to indorse it be- 
fore either money or credit is given. 
This provides definite evidence as to 
who receives the money. 

The Act (in Section 31) defines 
an indorsement as follows: “The 
indorsement must be written on the 
instrument itself or upon a paper 
attached thereto. The signature of 
the indorser, without additional 
words, is a sufficient indorsement.” 

The only time when it is proper 
for the indorsement to be on a paper 
attached to the instrument is when 
the instrument itself has already 
been completely covered with in- 
dorsements. That is, when there is 
no more room for additional indors- 


ers’ names. In that case, the paper 
on which the indorsement is written 
must be firmly attached either by 
glue or by a staple to the instru- 
ment, and it should have written or 
printed on it words to indicate the 
instrument which is indorsed by the 
signatures. In other words, there 
should be no question as to what 
paper is being indorsed when this 
attached paper is signed. 


The Entire Instrument Must Be 
Transferred 


It is not possible to indorse part 
of an instrument. In other words, 
the entire instrument must be trans- 
ferred by the indorsement. Section 
32 of the Act reads: “The indorse- 


See'If You Can Answer These Questions Before You Read This Article 
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John Smith or bearer,” it need not 

3. 

z. 

3. 

5. 

| 6. 
¥i 

10. 

ll. 


What kind of an indorsement specifies no 
indorsee? 

What is the most common form of check 
indorsement? 

How is a special indorsement made? 

How is a restrictive indorsement made? 

If an indorsement reads: “Pay to Horace 
Mann — John Brown,” what kind of an 
indorsement is it? 

Is it safe for a bank to accept a qualified 
indorsement for collection? 

Is it safe for a bank to give cash for a qual- 
ified indorsement? 

Would it be proper for a teller to give cash 
if an instrument has only a conditional 
indorsement? 

Is it proper for an indorsement to be written 
on a paper attached to the instrument? 

Is the signature of the indorser without addi- 
tional words sufficient? 

Is negotiation completed by indorsement 
only? 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Can part of the value of an instrument be 
transferred by an indorsement if the rest of 
the instrument had not already been paid? 
Is it necessary for the holder to indorse an 
instrument made payable to “Bearer” in 
order to transfer it by delivery? 

If an instrument is made payable to two 
or more persons, is it necessary for all of 
the persons named to indorse? 

What is the proper way for an official of an 
organization to indorse an instrument made 
payable to himself as an official of the 
named organization? 

If the name of the payee is misspelled, how 
should the payee indorse a check? 

Can a bank cashier indorse an instrument 
made payable to the bank without incurring 
any criminal liability to himself? 

Is a check with a restrictive indorsement 
still a negotiable instrument? 

Is it proper for the holder of an instrument to 
strike out some endorser and if he does so, 
how does this affect subsequent endorsers? 
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ment must be an indorsement of the 
entire instrument. An indorsement 
which purports to transfer to the 
indorsee a part only of the amount 
payable, or which purports to trans- 
fer the instrument to two or more 
indorsees severally, does not operate 
as a negotiation of the instrument. 
But where the instrument has been 
paid in part, it may be indorsed as 
to the residue.” 

This last sentence refers to nego- 
tiating a note which has been partly 
paid. In other words, a note can be 
transferred, even though a part of 
it has been paid. 

Section 33 of the Act allows for 
five different kinds of indorsements 
and it reads: “An indorsement may 
be either special or in blank; and it 
may also be either restrictive or 
qualified, or conditional.” 





Special Indorsement 


These different types of indorse- 
ments are defined in the Act. Sec- 
tion 34, for example, defines a spec- 
ial indorsement and an indorsement 
in blank as follows: “A special in- 
dorsement specifies the person to 
whom, or to whose order, the instru- 
ment is payable; and the indorse- 
ment of such indorsee is necessary 
to the further negotiation of the in- 
strument. An indorsement in blank 
specifies no indorsee, and an instru- 
ment so indorsed is payable to bear- 
er, and may be negotiated by deliv- 
ery.” 

An instrument with a special in- 
dorsement should not be cashed for 
anyone other than the indorsee 
named in the indorsement. For ex- 
ample, if the indorsement reads 
“Pay to the order of John Brown,” 
John Brown is the only one who 
should receive the money unless 
John Brown has indorsed the instru- 
ment in blank or otherwise. 

The indorsement in blank is the 
most common. Probably more than 
90% of all checks are indorsed that 
way. An indorsement in blank is 
nothing but the name of the person 
who receives the money, or who is 
the legal holder thereof at the time 
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he indorses the item. A blank in- 
dorsement specifies no indorsee, and 
anyone holding the instrument may 
claim its ownership. 





Five Kinds Of Legal 
Indorsements 


1. Blank—It specifies no in- 
dorsee (a person to whom the 
instrument is transferred). It 
consists of nothing but the signa- 
ture of the indorser. This is the 
most common form of indorse- 
ment. 


2. Special—-It names the in- 
dorsee (a person to whom the 
instrument is transferred), and no 
one but that person can success- 
fully claim ownership. The in- 
dorsement of the payee is pre- 
ceded by “Pay to the order of 


John Brown,” or “Pay John 
Brown.” 
3. Restrictive—It names the 


only person to whom the check is 
to be paid and that person cannot 
transfer ownership to someone 
else. (This does not prevent a 
bank from collecting the check 
for the indorsee however). It 
might read: “Pay only to Horace 
Mann—John Brown.” This is a 
good form of indorsement for cus- 
tomers to use when sending 
checks for deposit through the 
mail. The indorsement might 
read: “Pay First National Bank of 
Erie, George B. Swan.” 

4. Qualified—The indorsee is 
named and the words “without 
recourse” are added. This re- 
lieves the indorser of liability if 
the check is not ultimately paid 
by the maker. Such an indorse- 
ment would read: “Pay to the 
order of John Smith without re- 
course—Joe Brown.” John Smith 
would have recourse only to the 
maker. It is proper for a bank to 
take a check with a qualified in- 
dorsement for collection. 


5. Conditional—The check is 
made payable only under a 
named condition. Such an in- 
dorsement might read: "Pay to 
Grace Storm if she is still single 
on her 2lst birthday.” Such a 
check should be taken with cau- 
tion. An officer should find out 
whether the condition was met 
before the check is charged to the 
maker's account. 





Indorsement in Blank 


In other words, a blank indorse- 
ment operates to make a bearer in- 
strument out of the document. For 
example, if a check was made pay- 
able to John Brown and John Brown 
indorsed it by merely signing his 
name on the back, the instrument 
which originally was an order in- 
strument now becomes a_ bearer 
instrument, and anyone to whom 
John Brown gives it may cash it. 





Restrictive Indorsement 


Restrictive Indorsements 


This is, therefore, not the best 
kind of an indorsement to be used 
on items mailed for deposit. The 
restrictive indorsement is better. It 
specifies the name of the transferee 
and should read “Pay First National 
Bank, of Erie, George B. Swain.” 
This gives notice to anyone to whom 
this instrument is presented that it 
is not to be cashed for anyone but 
is to be credited to the account of 
George B. Swain and to no one else; 
and only to his account in the First 
National Bank of Erie. 

If an instrument indorsed in this 
way were presented at the teller’s 
window and cash requested, it 
should be refused no matter wheth- 
er this restrictive indorsement was 
the first one or the last one. 


fay only To Nace Mann 


John Brswon 


Restrictive Indorsement 


Another type of restrictive in- 
dorsement would read: “Pay only to 
Horace Mann, John Brown,” and no 
one but Horace Mann could claim 
ownership. While it has often been 
said that a special indorsement 
should have the words “to the order 
of” in order to provide further nego- 
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tiation if the indorsee desires, that 
is not true. A special indorsement 
which reads “Pay John Brown” 
allows further negotiation. It is only 
when the word “only” is written 
before or directly after the in- 
dorsee’s name that further negotia- 
tion is prohibited. If it reads “Pay 
only John Brown” or “Pay John 
Brown only,” further negotiation is 
prevented. 

When a check is to be mailed by 
an indorsee or to be sent by messen- 
ger by him to another person to 
whom he wishes to transfer the 
ownership of the item, a restrictive 
indorsement is the right one to use. 
If the item is stolen from the mail 
or if the messenger tries to cash it, 
the transferee is protected. Section 
36 of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act reads: 

“An indorsement 
which either: 

1. Prohibits the further negotia- 

tion of the instrument; or 

2. Constitutes the indorsee the 

agent of the indorser; or 

3. Vests the title in the indorsee 

in trust for or to the use of 
some other person. 

“But the mere absence of words 
implying power to negotiate does 
not make an indorsement restric- 
tive.” 

Section 37 goes on: 

“A restrictive indorsement con- 
fers upon the indorsee the right: 

1. To receive payment of the in- 

strument; 

2. To bring any action thereon 

that the indorser could bring; 

3. To transfer his rights as such 

indorsee, where the form of the 
indorsement authorizes him to 
do so. 

“But all subsequent indorsees ac- 
quire only the title of the first in- 
dorsee under the restrictive indorse- 
ment.” 

The law specifically allows a 
holder to change a blank indorse- 
ment to a special indorsement as 
follows: “The holder may convert a 
blank indorsement into a_ special 
indorsement by writing over the 
signature of the indorser in blank 
any contract consistent with the 
character of the indorsement.” 


is restrictive 


Qualified Indorsements 


The law defines a qualified in- 
dorsement as follows: “A qualified 
indorsement constitutes the in- 
dorser a mere assignor of the title 
to the instrument. It may be made 
by adding to the indorser’s signature 
the words “without recourse” or any 
words of similar import. Such an 
indorsement does not impair the 
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negotiable character of the instru- 
ment.” 





Qualitied Indorsement 


This relieves the indorser of lia- 
bility if the check is not ultimately 
paid by the maker. For example, let 
us say that a merchant receives a 
check from someone whose paying 
ability he thinks is doubtful. He 
gives this to a third party, and in 
order to not have to bother with it 
again if there is difficulty in collect- 
ing it from the maker, he adds the 
words after his indorsement, “with- 
out recourse.” 

Then, if the person to whom he 
gives it presents it to the maker and 
cannot collect, he does not have 
authority to collect from the person 
who indorsed with the qualification 
“without recourse.” It would be 
proper for a bank to take a check 
with a qualified indorsement for 
collection, but it would not be safe 
to exchange it for cash over the 
counter unless the maker’s ability 
and intention to pay were well 
known, 





Conditional Indorsement 


Conditional Endorsements 


A conditional indorsement is de- 
fined in Section 39 as follows: 
“Where an indorsement is condi- 
tional, a party required to pay the 
instrument may disregard the con- 
dition, and make payment to the 
indorsee or his transferee, whether 
the condition has been fulfilled or 
not. But any person to whom an 
instrument so indorsed is negotiated, 
will hold the same, or the proceeds 
thereof, subject to the rights of the 


person indorsing conditionally. 

Such a check should be taken 
with caution. An officer should find 
out whether the condition was met 
before the check is charged to the 
maker’s account, and before any 
money is paid out or any credit is 
given. If the conditional indorse- 
ment read, “Pay to Grace Storm if 
she is still single on her 21st birth- 
day,” it would be necessary for the 
officer to make certain that Grace 
Storm was still single at the time 
she became 21. 


Checks Made Payable To Bearer 


Most common of bearer instru- 
ments are bonds and securities, in- 
cluding coupons, all of which are 
dealt in rather generously in a 
bank’s daily routine. 

Section 40 of the law refers to the 
indorsement of instruments payable 
to bearer as follows: “Where an 
instrument, payable to bearer, is 
indorsed specially, it may never- 
theless be further negotiated by 
delivery; but the person indorsing 
specially is liable as indorser to only 
such holders as make title through 
his indorsement.’ 

According to this part of the law, 
it is possible to transfer a bearer 
instrument by delivery only, even 
after it has been specially indorsed. 
The indorser, however, according to 
the law, is liable only to the indorsee 
whose name he wrote on the instru- 
ment, and not to any others who 
may have been given the instrument 
by the indorsee. 


Instruments Payable To Two Or 
More Persons 


It seems perfectly obvious that an 
instrument made payable to the 
order of two or more payees should 
be indorsed by all of them. The law 
makes this specific by stating in 
Section 41: “Where an instrument 
is payable to the order of two or 
more payees or indorsees who are 
not partners, all must indorse, unless 
the one indorsing has authority to 
indorse for the others.” 

It is, of course, understood that, 
in a partnership, either partner may 
sign for the partnership. In other 
words, it is not necessary for all 
partners to sign if the instrument is 
drawn to the order of the partner- 
ship. 


Instruments Payable To Agents 

An important Section of the law 
is No. 42, which reads: “Where an 
instrument is drawn or indorsed to a 
person as “Cashier” or other fiscal 
officer of a bank or corporation, it is 
deemed prima facie to be payable to 
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Eleven Important Facts About Indorsement 
And Negotiation 


1. An instrument is properly 
indorsed when the _ indorser’s 
name is written on the instrument 
itself or upon a paper attached 
thereto. 

2. The signature of the in- 
dorser, without additional words, 
is sufficient. 

3. Negotiation is not completed 
by indorsement only; it is com- 
pleted by delivery. If a person 
who indorsed an _ instrument 
which was cashed by someone 
unauthorized by him, claims 
damages, he can substantiate it 
by proving that the instrument, 
though indorsed, was not deliv- 
ered. 

4. The indorsement must be for 
the entire instrument. However, if 
a part of the instrument was paid 
before the indorsement was 
made, the indorsement then cov- 
ers that part unpaid. (This might 
happen with a note). 

5. If the instrument is payable 
“to bearer,” it may be negotiated 
by delivery without indorsement. 

6. The indorsement of an in- 
strument made payable to two 
or more persons must include 


the signatures of all payees. 

7. An instrument made pay- 
able to a person as cashier or 
treasurer or some other official 
of an organization, is payable to 
the organization and not to the 
individual. It may be negotiated 
either by the signature of the 
official named or the indorse- 
ment of the organization. 

8. If the name of the payee is 
misspelled, it should be indorsed 
as it is written, and then as the 
payee ordinarily signs his name. 

9. A person, such as a bank 
cashier, who is under obligation 
to indorse negotiable instruments 
for his organization, may do so 
without incurring any criminal 
liability. 

10. An instrument which was 
negotiable when it was made 
continues to be negotiable until 
it has been restrictively indorsed 
or discharged by payment or 
otherwise. 

11. A legal holder of an instru- 
ment may strike out any indorser, 
but by so doing, he relieves that 
indorser and all of those who 
indorsed after him from liability. 











the bank or corporation of which he 
is such officer; and may be nego- 
tiated by either the indorsement of 
the bank or corporation, or the in- 
dorsement of the officer.” 

In short, either the indorsement of 
the cashier or the bank’s stamp is 
legal indorsement for such an in- 
strument. 


Misspelled Payee’s Name 


There are many cases in which 
the names of payees are misspelled. 
The payee’s fnclination is to sign the 
instrument as indorser with the cor- 
rect spelling. The law anticipated 
such errors and tells what is to be 
done in Section 43 as follows: 
“Where the name of a payee or in- 
dorsee is wrongly designated or 
misspelled, he may indorse the in- 
strument as therein described, add- 
ing, if he thinks fit, the proper 
signature.” 

A bank should require two signa- 
tures, that is the one as written on 
the instrument and the other as the 
customer commonly signs his name. 
Then there is no question but that 
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he is the one who receives the 
money or the credit. 


Checks Payable To Treasurers 
And Others 


Section 44 reads: “Where any 
person is under obligation to indorse 
in a representative capacity, he may 
indorse in such terms as to negative 
personal liability.” 

Tax collectors, such as county 
treasurers often receive checks 
made to them personally, or to them 
as treasurers. They can relieve their 
own liability by signing their names 
with the name of their office be- 
neath. That is, such as this, “Joe 
Brown, Treasurer of Lake County.” 

These officers very often have 
rubber stamps containing all of the 
names by which their office may be 
known on checks. Such as, for ex- 
ample: 

County Treasurer 
Treasurer of Lake County 
Joseph D. Brown, Treasurer 

The account on the bank’s books 
must, of course, be in one of these 
names only. 


This same device is used by many 
corporations. For example, a pub- 
lishing house having several differ- 
ent publications would probably 
have on its indorsing stamp the 
name of each publication, as well as 
the name of the publishing firm. It 
is helpful to the bank to have the 
account name in larger type than 
the others. 


Time Of Indorsement 


It is not often that a question as 
to the time of indorsement arises, 
but sometimes it does, and the law 
takes care of this situation by stat- 
ing in Section 45: “Except where an 
indorsement bears date after the 
maturity of the instrument, every 
negotiation is deemed prima facie 
to have been effected before the in- 
strument was overdue.” 

A new bank employee might won- 
der whether an instrument could be 
negotiated after it had been marked 
“Paid” by the bank, If the instru- 
ment is drawn on an account in the 
bank, and the bank cancels it by 
perforating it or stamping it “Paid,” 
it cannot be further negotiated. The 
law is very clear on this matter in 
Section 47 which reads: “An in- 
strument negotiable in its origin 
continues to be negotiable until it 
has been restrictively indorsed or 
discharged by payment or other- 
wise.” 


Indorsements May Be 
Stricken Out 


It is probably not often that there 
is a benefit from striking out a pre- 
vious indorsement, but when such 
an occasion arises, the law states in 
Section 48: “The holder may at any 
time strike out any indorsement 
which is not necessary to his title. 
The indorser whose indorsement is 
struck out and all indorsers subse- 
quent to him, are thereby relieved 
from liability on the instrument.” 


In order to place the Savings De- 
partment operation on a reasonably 
profitable basis, and keep it so, posi- 
tive measures and not haphazard 
dealings with either old or new ac- 
counts, must be adopted.—O. B. 
Lovell, comptroller, First National 
Bank, Madison, Wis. 


In substance, the fundamental 
characteristic of banking places em- 
phasis, not so much on past experi- 
ence, as it does on future conditions. 
—NMills B. Lane, Jr. 


Every improvement in service is 
another stone in the structure that 
leads to public confidence. 
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Remodeled Bank Reveals 
Magic Of Designer’s Touch 


Low decorative bronze railings and car 
peted interior give this officers’ area in the 
recently remodeled Manufacturers Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., a friendly, inviting 
appearance. Cage-high Sheldrada marble 
wall at far left, permits customers using 
small loan department to enjoy semi-private 
atmosphere away from the general bank traf- 
fic while still maintaining the architectural 
lines of the room proper. Ventilation is pio 
vided through semi-circular grids where 
ceiling and walls meet; speaker shown atop 
vestibuled entrance at left is one of three 
used to bring popular Muzak programs into 
the bank lobby. Soft gray and white color- 
ations which form the motif througout, are 
particularly effective in setting off the large. 
three-figure mural on the center wall. 


This comprehensive picture of the lobly 
affords an excellent opportunity to observe 
floor planning in action. A customer enter 
ing the bank through either of the walnut 
panelled vestibules can turn either right or 
left or proceed straight ahead to the public 
passage without encountering delay. No 
matter where he stands, he will be able to 
see one or the other of the two built-in 
clocks with numerals of bronze set in plaster. 
Consolidation of workspace into one large 
room eliminated former passageways and 
provided for maximum employee and public 
comfort. Note the extent of the officers’ area 
across the entire front section of the room, 
and the brilliantly lighted interior, obtained 
through use of circular line lamps and 
oblong panel floods in three rows of threes. 
A recessed dome overhead attractively 
shields air-conditioning ducts. 


The pleasant effect of light and spacious 
ness evidenced in this view of the lobby is 
not a product of chance but rather the result 
of the combination of functional design and 
studied floor planning. This fact is especially 
noticeable in the sweeping contour of the 
teller counter arrangement which together 
with the placement of the four check desks 
of Sheldrada marble and glass, funnels cus 
tomers quietly and quickly to and from the 
public passage where Safe Deposit; Trust, 
and Statement Departments are located 
Tellers’ courters feature new low-type con- 
struction, tapered at the base, to afford 
closer proximity to the teller. Aside from the 
checkered green and beige terrazzo floor 
irg, chief color relief in the lobby is pro 
vided by the huge industrial montage mural 
on the center wall. 


The lobby shown in these photographs was de- 
signed and executed by Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corp. of America, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Personnel Training Made Kasy 


By An Operations Manual 


The author not only tells the benefits a bank 
gets from the use of a manual, but he tells 
how to compile it, and how to keep it up to date. 


URING the last five years, our 

bank has trained 500 women 
tellers and 250 bookkeepers, and in 
this big training job, we found our 
operations manual very, very help- 
ful—as a supplement to group or 
class instruction, thus speeding up 
the bringing of a new employee to 
a point of usefulness. We expect the 
turnover during the next few years 
to be as great as that of the past 
four or five years. 

The manual is also an aid to the 
auditing department. It provides an 
approved rule with which to meas- 
ure the handling of routine transac- 
tions. 

An operations manual has at 
least five distinct advantages: 


1. The manual becomes an 
authoritative standard of 
approved practice. 

2. It aids in supervision by 
management. 

3. It aids in training new em- 
ployees. 

4. It aids the auditing division 
in the audit of jobs and 
transactions. 

5. It aids the methods review 
division in the execution 
of programs for improve- 
ment in organization and 
practice. 


Our manual is in loose-leaf form, 
on mimeographed sheets bound in 
a well constructed binder with 
sturdy covers. 

Some appropriate titles I have 
seen on the outside covers of bank 
manuals are: “Job Routines,” “Des- 
cription of Operations,” “Opera- 
tions Manual,” or “Manual of Op- 
erations.”” Some undesirable dicta- 
torial forms, begging for non-co- 


By CARLTON N. RICHARDS 


Asst. V. P., National Bank of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. 


operation are: ‘“Musts and Must 
Nots,” “Rules And Regulations,” 
“Instructions That Our Personnel 
Are To Follow,” “Operation Do’s 





Five Benefits 
From The Use Of An 
Operations Manual 


1. The manual becomes an 
authoritative standard of ap- 
proved practice. 


2. It aids in supervision by 
management. 


3. It aids in training new em- 
ployees. 


4. It aids the auditing division 
in the audit of jobs and trans- 
actions. 


5. It aids the methods review 
division in the execution of pro- 
grams for improvement in or- 
ganization and practice. 








and Don’ts,” “Precise Instructions 
for Unskilled Office Help.” 

It is better, for use purposes, for 
a manual to be in one volume and 
no more than 100 to 200 pages. 

The formal manual, to be most 
useful; and of greatest value, con- 
tains only general rules and regu- 
lations, and covers the handling of 
routine transactions. The content 


can regard only those operations 
which are more or less stable. The 
details for handling such temporary 
operations as ration banking, issu- 
ing and cashing Series “E” War 
Bonds, and schedules that may 
change such as collection charges 
and commercial account service 
charges, are better handled through 
special instruction memos. 

I have seen bank operations 
manuals comprising several vol- 
umes—almost telling where to place 
a period, to be sure to dot the “i” 
and cross the “t”’—but believe me, 
those are the manuals that are usu- 
ally covered with dust or buried in 
a bottom drawer, and about which 
employees complain as being a 
waste of time in finding and read- 
ing instructions. 

The comptroller of one of our 
largest banks, which has an oper- 
ations manual says: “The major 
point to be considered is that too 
great a coverage may include much 
elementary material which could 
reasonably insult the intelligence 
of our employees. It is preferable to 
assume that the employee is intel- 
ligent and convey the thought that 
any statements of standard prac- 
tices adopted are merely for help 
and guidance, rather than a list of 
hard and fast rules that restrain the 
exercise of sound judgment.” 


How A Manual Can Be Prepared 


Some person in the operating 
division should be given the respon- 
sibility of seeing the preparation of 
the manual through to completion. 
He will refer it to the bank’s attor- 
neys and operating division for final 
approval. 

The actual writing of the first 


The formal manual, to be most useful, and of greatest value, contains only general rules 
and regulations and covers the handling of routine transactions. The content can regard 
only those operations which are more or less stable. The details for handling such tempo- 


rary operations as ration banking, issuing and cashing Series “E” War Bonds, and schedules 
that may change, such as collection charges and commercial ‘account service charges, are 
better handled through special instruction memos. 
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Successful use of a manual depends primarily upon a complete and thorough 
system of indexing and cross indexing. Without these guides countless valuable 
facts and experiences become lost in a forest of words and paragraphs. 


draft should be done, I believe, by 
the department heads involved, who 
are most familiar with the opera- 
tions to be described. Subsequently, 
copy should be edited by one gifted 
with the ability to write smoothly 
without being verbose. 

Some banks set up the material 
under department headings. How- 
ever, my experience with this meth- 
od leads me to conclude that be- 
cause of the interdependence of 
departments and the fact that many 
operations are applicable in more 
than one department, the depart- 
ment setup brings about either con- 
siderable duplication, increasing the 
number of pages, or constant refer- 
ence to other sections where the 
actual operation is written up. A 
given operation should be written 
up in such a way that regardless of 
the department interested, the 
material can be found through the 
index and, when read, digested in 
its entirety. 

If a department is so highly spe- 
cialized as to warrant its own oper- 
ating manual, such as a trust de- 
partment, it is best developed and 
maintained separately; but referred 
to in the formal bank operations 
manual so that, by looking to the 
index for ‘“‘trust department oper- 
ations instructions,” one will know 
where to turn for the answer. 

A manual will be used more and 
will serve better if it is indexed and 
cross indexed unsparingly. The con- 
tent, no matter how well prepared, 
will be valueless if one cannot locate 
it quickly. 


How To Get The Manual Used 


The manner of distribution of 
the copies of the manual is impor- 
tant. Each branch office and main 
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office department is provided with 
a copy, and, in those departments 
of more than 20 people, additional 
copies are furnished to make at Jeast 
one available to every 20 persons. 

I believe operations manuals and 
their use are important enough to 
warrant a meeting of managers and 
supervisors; where each is provided 
with a copy and its use thoroughly 
discussed, the pattern of its prepa- 
ration explained, and the bank’s 
policy regarding its refinement and 
revision made clear. At such a meet- 
ing, the value of staff meetings and 
the manual’s place in them is prop- 
erly emphasized. 

The use of the manual in train- 
ing and for reference is presented 
to managers and_— supervisors 
through whom they are distributed, 
in such a way as to convince them 
that making the manual accessible 
and using a program of regular 
staff meetings, their responsibility 
of supervising will be more easily 
assumed, 

Some men, because of their desire 
and ability to train others, and their 
alertness and keen perception in 
recognizing aids, naturally organize 
and hold regular staff meetings, and 
at these meetings not only discuss 
operations in the light of mishan- 
dled or well-handled transactions, 
but use the manual as a basis for 
such discussion. Where this is done, 
all the operations in the manual are 
gradually covered again and again 
and all members of the staff become 
familiar with the routines to be fol- 
lowed. 

Other men have to be shown the 
way. We have found, for instance, 
that, upon receipt of the manual, an 
occasional branch or department 
manager will carefully put it in the 


bottom drawer of his desk, and there 
it stays. Another will take it back 
to the work area and with the com- 
ment, “I want everyone to read 
this,” toss the manual on the coun- 
ter, where it will probably be shoved 
from one end to the other but never 
read and, as the days pass, some 
bright clerk may get tired of shov- 
ing it out of the way and carry it 
into the vault, where it will be 
placed on the highest shelf, out of 
everyone’s way and missed by no 
one. 

Like any other piece of equip- 
ment, people have to be told and 
shown how a manual will benefit 
them. If this is done, and the manual 
is well prepared, you need have no 
fear that the personnel will not 
use it. 


Arguments Against Manuals 


It has been argued by a few that 
the use of manuals tends to stifle or 
destroy the use of discretion and 
judgment. It need not. True, there 
are some operations that should not 
allow for much discretion; they are 
either right or wrong, depending 
upon approved procedures. How- 
ever, even in these, there should be 
room for some discretion. Such in- 
structions as, “The currency should 
be picked up with the right hand,” 
or “The pen should be carefully 
dipped with a forward, sliding 
movement to prevent splashing” 
look rather silly in an operations 
manual. Always, there should be 
allowable departure from non-fun- 
damental practices where circum- 
stances seem to warrant. 

Another objection to manuals 
heard occasionally is that once writ- 
ten and approved, an officer in 
charge of a department cannot 
make changes in what he refers to 
as “his” department, without refer- 
ring and having them approved. 

Isn’t this a good thing? Is it “his” 
department or does it belong to the 
bank? As stated by one author, as 
he wrote about “Dog in the Manger 
Executives,’ “Lone wolf depart- 
ment managers may be capable and 
valuable but until they learn to 
work with other members of an 
organization and join whole-heart- 
edly in team work for the entire 
organization, they are manage- 
ment’s’ biggest headache’ and 
worry.” 

All of us know of changes having 
been made that should never have 
been made, because, in making 
them, some officer did not consider 
how such changes would affect other 
departments and operations. 

All actual changes in operations 
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and those that dictate a change in 
forms used, should be weighed in 
their relation to other departments 
and operations and approved so that 
all may benefit and none suffer. It 
is good economy and a contribution 
to morale for changes to be recom- 
mended, then approved or declined 
by an operations committee, de- 
pending solely upon the value or 
lack of it in relation to the whole 
bank. 


How Manuals Are Modernized 


We do not incorporate those op- 
erations which change often or 
those of a temporary nature in a 
manual. I believe the most econom- 
ical revision program is one where 
the manual is formally revised 
about every two years. New oper- 
ations and changes in old ones are 
covered between times by special 
instruction bulletins. By the time 
the formal revision of the manual 
is made, all so-called “bugs” have 
been worked out of any new or 
changed operations and the revi- 
sion of the manual becomes merely 
a job of incorporating them for ref- 
erence and training purposes. 

Some media of instructions, daily 
if necessary, are a “must” if we are 
to keep our staff up-to-date on those 
items left out of the formal manual. 
In our bank we have three types of 
bulletins in this regard that go out 
to various members of our staff. 
They are: 

1. Our “branch daily bulletin” 
which is distributed to every branch 
office and department of the bank. 
This is published every day and, in 
addition to new or changed oper- 
ations affecting departments or 
branches, generally contains list- 
ing of stop payments, accounts gar- 
nisheed, and special instructions. 
This being the daily medium for 
keeping in contact with our em- 
ployees, everyone expects it and 
reads it. The bulletin is dated and 
numbered, and at the receiving 
branch or department, is accumu- 
lated in a binder for ready refer- 
ence. Every six months, a complete 
index covering the items in the 
daily bulletins is prepared and for- 
warded to each office. 

2. We also have an officers’ and 
managers’ bulletin which is pub- 
lished when occasion requires which 
usually deals with administrative 
policies, In order that all will know 
when such a bulletin is published, 
its publication and distribution is 
referred to in the branch daily 
bulletin, which is made available 
to everyone. These likewise are 
dated and numbered consecutively 
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and accumulated in binders for 
ready reference. 

3. Then we have what we refer 
to as “special communications” 
which affect certain groups but not 
others. It is this medium which car- 
ries most of the instructions re- 
garding new operations and those 
of a highly changeable or tempo- 
rary nature. As with the “officers’ 
bulletins”, when “special commu- 
nications” are published, their dis- 
tribution is to those affected and so 
that they may know of their pub- 
lication, such special communica- 
tions are referred to in the branch 
daily bulletin, which everyone 
reads. If an officer, or department 
manager does not receive his copy 
of the “officers’ and managers’ bul- 
letin” or “special communication” 
promptly, it is his responsibility to 
so inform the branch division, and 
another copy is immediately dis- 
patched. In the event the content is 
of special importance, it is covered 
with him over the phone and his 
copy forwarded 

When the time comes for a for- 
mal revision of the manual, these 
bulletins are perused and all in- 
structions regarding new opera- 
tions and those having to do with 
changes that come within the pat- 
tern of the manual, are incorpor- 
ated. 

To keep the manual accurate be- 


tween revisions, on that page in the 
manual covering instructions that 
have been changed, should be noted 
“revised—see branch daily bulle- 
tin—officers’ and managers’ bulle- 
tin—or special communication— 
number and date.” 

Also, new operations covered in 
bulletins are set up in the manual 
index with reference to the date, 
number, and type of bulletin so 
that they may be quickly located. 
For this purpose, indexing of the 
manual can be processed on the 
front side of sheets only and the 
back used for additional indexing 
of such special bulletins. Thus, a 
new subject will appear opposite 
its corresponding alphabetical 
placement in the regular index. 

I said that the manual should be 
formally revised at least every two 
years. That is based upon our ex- 
perience. Actually the number of 
changes should dictate the length 
of time between revisions. It could 
be that, under rather stable condi- 
tions, changes would be so few as 
to make a revision so soon inadvis- 
able or, again, changes so many that 
it should be made sooner. 

Upon the revision of a manual 
and the substitution of new sheets, 
which bear the date of revision, all 
intermediate bulletins are destroyed 
or otherwise made inaccessible for 
further reference. 





This bank adds “Corporate History” to its manual and thus avoids the appearance of the 


manual being a command or rigid order. 
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How To Collect Installment 
Payments More Promptly 


—And More Cheaply 


Here is a helpful analysis of collection methods with suggestions 
for several practical improvements. It is based on a survey. 


HAT kind of a collection oper- 
Wi ation is best to use to insure 
prompt payments, to build good- 
will among borrowers, and to mini- 
mize bad debts? 

A manufacturer who wanted to 
add a new product would probably 
engage in some research to ascer- 
tain competitive methods for his fu- 
ture guidance. Guesswork usually 
hits wide of the mark, and in the 
banking field this is no less true. 

As a basis for research on the 
subject of collecting small loan pay- 
ments, we recently made a survey 
covering a cross-section of the 
nation’s banks. 

From the answers we received, 
together with samples of collection 
material furnished by these banks, 
we have been able to devise im- 
proved collection techniques and 
new material which will simplify 
notification procedure, save clerical 
time and labor, and effect other 
economies. : 

A study of the results of this sur- 
vey, and our comments following 
each question analysis may help you 
improve your own collection pro- 
cedure. In any event, you will have 
a clearer picture of how other banks 
operate—and that’s the real pur- 
pose of this article. 

QUESTION 1: How many past-due 
notices do you send to each delin- 
quent borrower? 

ANSWER: One notice only... 6% 


Two notices...... 40% 
Three notices..... 40% 
Four notices...... 14% 


Co-makers or endorsers were noti- 
fied in every case, usually after the 
final notice had been mailed to the 
borrower. 
COMMENT: The experience of per- 
sonal loan companies and install- 
ment retailers indicates that at least 
two notices, but usually three, a re- 
minder, a follow-up and a final no- 
tice, will collect all debts except 
from those borrowers who cannot 
or will not pay. 

An examination of notice samples 
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New York City 


submitted by banks shows a pre- 
ponderance with the heading: First 
Notice, Second Notice, etc. This im- 
mediately shows the borrower that 
a whole series of notices will be 
mailed before any action is taken, 
and he may wait until the final no- 
tice is sent before remitting. In or- 
der not to give your hand away, it 
would appear to be far better to 
head your notices, “Reminder,” 
“Important,” “Final.” 

QUESTION 2: How soon after due 
date is the first notice mailed? 
ANSWER: Same day as due.. 6% 


] day antem.. 6... 13% 
o Gays afeer....«. 4% 
3 days after...... 16% 
4 days after...... 4% 
5 days after...... 35% 
6 to 15 days...... 22% 


COMMENT: When you make a loan, 
don’t rely solely on the repayment 
instructions that are printed in the 
coupon book, or other payment 
memorandum you give to the bor- 
rower. Tell him you expect pay- 
ments to be made as they fall due. 

If payment is not received on the 
due date, send out your notice. 
Don’t get a borrower into bad hab- 
its; start him off correctly. The 


longer you wait before sending out 
a past-due notice, the less likely you 
are to be paid on time in the future. 

According to the above figures, a 
large percentage of those banks an- 
swering our questionnaire were not 
getting notices into the mails 
promptly. 

The sooner you get your money 
in, the more times you can turn it 
over during the course of the year. 
And rate of turnover is a factor in 
figuring profits. 

QUESTION 3: How many days after 
mailing first notice is second notice 
sent? 

ANSWER: 3 days after first 


| ee 10% 
4 days after...... 4% 
5 days after......40% 
6 to 9 days.......23% 
10 to 15 days..... 23% 


COMMENT: These figures indicate 
that most banks delay following up 
delinquent borrowers even more 
than in their first attempt to make 
collections. If a debtor pays no at- 
tention to a first, or reminder notice, 
he deserves less time to make pay- 
ment than you allowed him to have 
originally. 

Delay in follow-up is costly. Bad 
debts, with their attendant cost in 
time and money cut into profits on 
good loans. If clerks haven't time to 





Eight Suggestions For Collecting Installment Payments 


1. Diversify the types of past- 
due notices so that borrowers 
will not easily recognize them in 
mailing envelopes. 

2. Use not only white envel- 
opes, but for follow-up and final 
notices, use colored envelopes. 

3. Keep away from labeling 
notices “First,” “Second,” and so 
on, but title them “Reminder,” 
“Important,” “Final.” 

4. Educate borrowers from the 
start to pay on due date. 


5. Mail notices on the due date 
or a day after. 


6. Have a weekly inspection of 
the loan portfolio. 


7. Use collection material that 
saves time in the preparation of 
notices and postage costs. 


8. Include a self-addressed re- 
turn envelope to make it easier 
for the borrower to pay by mail 
if inconvenient for him to do so 
in person. 
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check on each day’s notifications, a 
simpler system is needed. 

You’ll collect your money faster 
and you will educate your borrow- 
ers to pay promptly if you have a 
simple, daily notification routine. 


QUESTION 4: After which notice is 
the account referred to Loan Officer 
for attention? 


ANSWER: After the first 


TNE San se KS 27% 
DME oo eae ae 41% 
oS EES ae eee 10% 
See eee = 19% 
Co-maker ....... 2% 


Weekly inspection. 1% 


COMMENT: If you have well-writ- 
ten notices, and they go out on time, 
a series of three will consume only 
about one week, and such a series 
should collect all but a fraction of 
your outstanding. It would seem, 
therefore, that a weekly perusal of 
the loan portfolio by the loan officer 
would be the most effective and 
economical method of operating. 


QUESTION 5: What kind of notices 
do you use? 


ANSWER: Printed notices...47% 
Printed slips and 


SCUIETS 6 666s... 85% 
Form letters...... 5% 
Personal letters 

Se eee 3% 
Other types of 

HOWUCeS: . 2.6.4.4 10% 


COMMENT: 82% of the banks re- 
porting used printed slips with 
personal letters as final follow-ups. 
These figures tally with those of 
personal loan companies which are 
experienced in collecting past-due 
payments. 

The difference, however, between 
samples submitted by banks, and 
those we have seen from small loan 
companies is very marked. Bank 
notices seem to favor stilted lan- 
guage; they often lack the friendli- 
ness and “desire to be of help” 
attitude of those used by loan com- 
panies, And last, but not least, the 
bank notices we receive are us- 
ually prepared locally and do not 
come up to the high standard of 
appearance one associates with bank 
stationery and sales promotion lit- 
erature. 

The best specimens reviewed were 
apparently prepared by specialists 
in syndicated collection material. 

Most form letters were obviously 
imitation typewritten letters. 

Among “other types” listed are 
some that do an excellent collection 
job—original in concept, and ef- 
fecting time, labor and postage sav- 
ings. 
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QUESTION 6: Under what postage 
are your notices mailed? 


ANSWER: First class - 3¢....87% 
Third class - 144¢.. 8% 
First and third.... 5% 


COMMENT: The above figures in- 
dicate that 87% of all banks answer- 
ing our questionnaire mailed their 
past-due notices under first class 
postage. But an examination of the 
samples submitted with the ques- 
tionnaire showed that most notices 
were printed slips, and could have 
been sent for one and one-half cents 
each in “postage saver” envelopes. 

Some of the largest installment 
loan operations in the country— by 
banks which have been in the small 
loan business for years, use either 
one and one-half cents postage on 
past-due notices, or if twenty or 
more notices are mailed at one time 
and comply with postal regula- 
tions they are sent under one cent 
postage. This saving of one and one- 
half cents to two cents per notice, 
particularly when delinquents are 
large in number, adds up to a very 
sizable amount in a year. 

The practice of typing-in on the 
notice due date, amount due, loan 
number, is fast becoming obsolete, 
because the borrower knows very 
well how much each installment is 
and when it is due. 

Modern collection practice among 
small loan companies, banks, sav- 
ings and loan institutions and in- 
stallment retailers approves the 
time and labor-saving method of 
sending printed reminders. The ar- 
gument that third class mail will be 
delayed does not hold water, for in 
the majority of cases, the borrower 
lives in the same town as the bank, 
and instead of getting bank mail 
under one and one-half cents post- 
age in the first delivery, he gets it 
some time during the day on a 
later delivery. Also, the borrower 
will open and read any literature 
he gets from a bank or firm with 
which he does business. 

Bankers themselves do not throw 
away third class mail addressed to 
them, for advertising literature sent 
under one cent metered mail has 
often out-pulled three-cent mail in 
results. Some syndicated notices are 
especially made for one and one- 
half cent postage and should have 
much wider use by banks. 


QUESTION 7: Are your notices 
mailed in Window or Regular En- 
velopes? 


ANSWER: Window envelopes.70% 
Regular envelopes .23% 
Both types used.... 7% 


COMMENT: Whether you use win- 
dow, or regular envelopes, the name 
and address of the borrower must 
be typed in, either on the notice it- 
self, so as to show through the win- 
dow, or on the face of the regular 
envelope. It certainly needn’t be 
typed in both places. 

The cost of window envelopes is 
much higher than the cost of regu- 
lar envelopes The main argument 
against the use of window enve- 
lopes is that half the space on the 
notice is taken up by the window 
and of necessity the message must 
be very brief. 

The message space for use on a 
notice which is to be mailed in a 
window envelope does not lend it- 
self to good typographical arrange- 
ment, and looks skimped. Notices 
for window envelopes could be more 
effective if they were printed on 
distinctive paper, or colored stock. 


QUESTION 8: Do you enclose a 
return envelope for convenience in 
paying by mail? 

ANSWER: Yes—14% 

No —86% | 
COMMENT: Public utility com- 
panies can collect past-due accounts 
by merely discontinuing service, 
but they usually enclose a self- 
addressed return envelope for pay- 
ment. 

Many savings and loan associa- 
tions cite favorable experience 
with return envelopes. 

The additional cost of these en- 
velopes is but a fraction of a penny, 
but the improvement in collections 
and the good-will engendered by 
them can be measured in dollars. 
Some syndicated collection notices 
we have seen combine a return 
envelope with the past-due mes- 
sage form. 


QUESTION 9: What is your total 

cost per notice, including postage, 

material, typing, handling and 

clerical operations? 

ANSWER: Up to 5¢ (from the im- 
probable figure of 3¢) 


a Miwiatata ce cms arava at 35% 
dee. eee 44% 
12¢ to $1.00...... 21% 


COMMENT: A great many of the 
banks reporting had no idea what- 
soever of these costs, but those who 
furnished figures give you some- 
thing interesting to study. The cost 
per notice should be ascertained, 
and ways should be found to re- 
duce it if it is high. Little leaks in 
profits show up in the most unex- 
pected places and the collection 
department is one spot where care- 
ful cost analysis can pay divi- 
dends. 
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1 If you were asked to post a credit of $5,000 to the 
account of John Jones and Co., in which book 
would you post it? 


a. Individual ledger; b. General ledger; ¢. Country books. 


2. What does the abbreviation Corp. mean in bank- 
ing? 


a. Corporal punishment; b. Correspondence; ¢. Coupon file; 
d. Corporation. 


Many bank cash letters are now shipped by air 
express. If you were handling transit in Wash- 

ington, D. C., which of the following federal reserve 

banks could be reached in the shortest time by air? 
a. Atlanta; b. Boston; ¢. Chicago. 


4) One of the following statements is a necessary 
rule for a teller. Which one is it? 


a. Do not permit any person to enter your cage, except those 
authorized or assigned to assist you. b. Balance the cage only 
every other night. 


Which of the following men do not have their pic- 
tures on U. S. paper money? 


a. Jones; b. Lincoln; ¢. Chase; d. Jefferson. 


6 | If you saw the number “8-11” opposite the name 

“Farmers Deposit National Bank”, in which of 
the following cities would you think the bank was 
located? 


a. New York; b. Pittsburgh; ¢. Chicago; d. Philadelphia. 


In which of the following months is there a bank 
holiday which is observed in all states but Idaho? 
a. October; b. February; ¢. June. 


8 | Which of these amounts can be paid with three 
coins—all different? 


a. $1.55; b. $.91; «. $.75. 


£) Which of the following items should be found ona 
borrower's financial statement? 


a. How long on this farm? b. Notes payable for fertilizers, and 
so on; ¢. Notes payable for equipment; d. Variety of corn grown. 


10 Which machines are used in a draft cage to give 
the fastest service to customers? 


a. Protectograph; b. Typewriter; ¢. Check signer; d. Time stamp; 
e. Posting machine; f. Perforator. 


Every denomination of paper money bears the 

portrait of a man. All bank employees should 
learn how to count paper money by counting por- 
traits. How much is the total of 22 Washingtons and 
8 Lincolns? 


a. $64; b. $63; ¢. $62. 


Have the banks of America ever held government 
bonds to a total as great as $100 billion? 
a. $10 billion is as large an amount as the banks have ever 
held; b. On December 30, 1945, banks of America held $101,- 
904,296,000 worth of Government bonds; ¢. The Government 
debt is not allowed to reach $100 billion. 
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Which of the following are not negotiable instru- 
ments? 


a. Bearer bonds owned by the bank; b. Note payable to bearer; 
¢. Straight bill of lading; d. Stock certificates indorsed in blank. 


14) The first numeral in the new routing symbol indi- 

cates the federal reserve district in which the 
check is payable. The second indicates the federal 
reserve bank or branch through which the check will 
be cleared most promptly. The third indicates imme- 
diate or deferred credit. With these facts in mind, 
how would you interpret the symbol 710? 

a. 7th District, Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, immediate avail- 

ability; b. 7th District, St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, imme- 


diate availability; ¢. 7th District, Federal Reserve Bank at Mem- 
phis, immediate availabilty. 


A customer handed a teller rolled dimes and a 
deposit slip listing, “Dimes, $5”. How many rolls 
should the teller receive? 


a. 1; b. 2; «. 5. 


Which of the following rules should be followed 
by a bank having a safe deposit vault? 
a. The bank should hang a board near the vault on which cus- 


tomers might hang their vault keys; b. After giving access, be 
sure the box is locked before the customer leaves the vault. 


Which of the following are liabilities of a bank? 


a, Collateral loans; b. Municipal bonds; ¢. Cash; d. Reserve with 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 


How does a bank get to be the administrator of 
an estate? 
a. It is appointed administrator by a court; b. It is named an 
administrator in the deceased's will.; ¢. State laws require a 


bank to be an administrator when a man dies, leaving his entire 
estate to his widow. 


Which is the official signature for the deposit 
account of a woman? 


a. Her maiden name. b, Her married name; ¢. The name she 
wrote on the signature card when the account was opened. 


Which of the following types of information can 
be found in a bank directory? 
a. Number of men employees in each bank; b. The transit num- 
ber of each bank; ¢. The name of the president of each bank. 


(Answers on page 26) 


Circle the letter indicating the answer you believe 
is correct. Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6 or 7 Poor 
2. 3 or 4 Very Poor 
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And here’s how 
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No need for clerks to do so much 
tedious and time-consuming descrip- 
tive work on transit items. With the 
Recordak Transit System, clerks 
only list amounts. 
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For complete details on the 
advantages of handling transit 
items the Recordak way .. . 
as seen through the opera- 
tions of thousands of leading 
banks ... write for your free 


copy of “IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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iil photography alone can provide .. . methods. Bank after bank reports that 
clerks can handle transit items many it cuts transit operating costs by as 
times as fast with Recordak. much as 40%. 






> Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I want to know more about the advantages 
of handling transit items the Recordak way. 
Please send me a free copy of = N BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 44 


a. If you did not answer this 

question correctly, have some- 
one explain to you the difference 
between individual ledger, general 
ledger, and country books. You will 
understand this better if you ac- 
tually see these three books. Some 
banks do not have what is called a 
“country book.” It contains the 
ledger sheets for deposit accounts 
of other banks kept in your bank. 


d. Corp. is a common abbre- 

viation for the word “Corpora- 
tion” and is used quite often in 
banking. 


b. The time required for the 
transit of a package from vari- 
ous cities to various federal reserve 
banks is given in a table in the 
front of the Bankers Directory. 


a. There are, of course, some 

cages in which two people reg- 
ularly work, but the second person 
would be authorized to work in 
your cage. Also, some tellers have 
assistants who prove deposits and 
do other routine work but they also 
are authorized to work in your cage. 


a. There is no picture of a man 
by the name of Jones on any 
United States paper money. 


6 | b. Larger cities have a number 

in the transit number which 
indicates the city. Pittsburgh has 
the number “8.” Therefore, the 
number 8-11 would be the number 
of the Farmer’s Deposit National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


b. There is no bank holiday in 
either October or June that is 
observed in every state. On the 
other hand, every state but Idaho 
observes February 22, George 
Washington’s birthday. 


a. $1.55 can be paid with a 
silver dollar, a fifty-cent piece, 
and a nickel. 


b and c. Any bills a farmer 

owes and any notes he has to 
be paid are liabilities and must be 
entered on his financial statement. 
However the length of time he has 
been on the farm is not commonly 
on financial statements although it 
is of value for the loan officer to 
know whether the man is a floater 
or not. The variety of corn he grows 
is not commonly on statements. 


a, b, c. A Protectograph is used 
in writing the amount on the 
draft, a typewriter is used for writ- 
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ing in the name of the payee, the 
check signer is used for signing the 
draft. The time stamp, posting ma- 
chine, and perforator are not needed 
in the draft cage. (Some banks do 
not have a check signer, but drafts 
are delivered to customers faster 
if a check signer is used). 


c. A picture of Lincoln is on all 
$5 bills. Eight $5’s would be 

$40. Washington is on all $1 bills. 

Forty dollars plus $22 is $62. 


b. Banks are holding a larger 
total of government bonds now 
than at any time in history. 


c. A straight bill of lading is 
not a negotiable instrument. 
An order bill of lading is negotiable. 


a. The Federal Reserve Bank 

of Chicago is the head office for 
the 7th District. There is a branch 
at Detroit but the check bearing the 
symbol 710 would be collected more 
quickly if it was sent to the Chi- 
cago office. There it would have im- 
mediate availability. 


a. There are 50 dimes in a roll. 


b. It would be a very dangerous 

practice for a bank to encour- 
age customers to leave their box 
keys in the bank anywhere. A cus- 
tomer should always retain his own 
key and the bank should not have 
a duplicate. Furthermore, it is an 
essential rule that every box must 
be locked before the customer 
leaves the vault. 


None. All of these items are 
assets and not liabilities. 


a. A bank usually becomes an 

administrator by court action. 
It may be appointed a trustee in a 
will, but it cannot be appointed as 
an administrator in a will. 


c. The official signature for any 

bank account is the signature 
on the signature card. It is legal for 
a person to open a bank account in 
any name he chooses and if he uses 
some name other than his own 
name, the signature he places on the 
signature card will be the official 
signature for it is the only authority 
the bank has. 

For example, if a woman opened 
an account in an assumed name, the 
bank would have no right to pay 
out of that account if she signed 
her true name to a check. It would 
have authority to pay only wher 
she signed the assumed name in the 
way she wrote it on the signature 
card. 


b and c. Bank directories list 

the transit numbers of all 
banks and the name of the presi- 
dent, as well as the name of other 
officers and directors. It does not 
list the number of men employees 
in any bank. 


Servicemen Set Pace In 
Repaying Obligations 


A study by The Bank of Virginia 
of loans made to servicemen and 
men who subsequently entered mil- 
itary service, covering the five years 
1940 through 1944, reveals that the 
servicemen maintained a 100 per 
cent better paying record than did 
the general public during this 
period. 

Of all loans made to individuals 
during these five years, 14/100 of 
one per cent of the amount loaned 
has not been repaid and was 
charged off. This is not an excessive 
loss ratio. But of the loans to ser- 
vicemen, less than 6/100 of one per 
cent has not been repaid, represent- 
ing a loss of less than half as much 
as the loss in the “general public” 
category. 

In 1940 Congress enacted a law 
(the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Re- 
lief Act) permitting anyone enter- 
ing military service to defer all per- 
sonal obligations for the period of 
service plus six months. Despite 
this military debt moratorium no 
applicant for a loan was turned 
down because of his eligibility for 
military service. 

It is estimated that the bank made 
92,609 loans to men of military 
service age during the five years, 
amounting to $28,717,200. Of these, 
35,291 were loans to men who actu- 
ally entered military service, total- 
ing $10,912,536. Only $6,266 of this 
amount, or less than 6/100 of one 
per cent of the total loaned to serv- 
icemen has not been repaid. 

Very few of the bank’s customers 
invoked the moratorium permitted 
by law. 

The vast majority of these loans 
were made only on the character of 
the individual, without collateral. 
The borrowers included many out- 
of-state men in the services who 
were stationed at camps in Virginia 
during the war. 


Retain on the counters only such 
cash as is necessary to the conduct 
of routine business, All excess cash, 
and all securities, should be kept 
under regular or deferred time lock 
during business hours. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 








Warehouse Receipt Loans 





Against Inventory 


The safety of such loans depends on the quality of 








service. Our Field Warehouse Service is a quality 
service... predicated on our long experience, record 
of valid bailment, substantial resources, ample in- 


surance, monthly inventories, monthly stock state- 





ments and other features designed to relieve you of 





costly detail...it is complete, economical and safe. 








OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bldg., Albany 1, Ga. * Healy Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 70 State St., Boston 9, 

Mass. * 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. * Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas * National 

Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. * Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., 

Jacksonville 2, Fla. * First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 South Broad 

St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 8th and Locust Sts., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. * Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 








New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

















January, 1947 
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Review Of 363 Tested Ideas Published 






Since July, 1946 


Here are republished the 363 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


Check Forms 


Two Suggestions For Fostering 
Uniformity In Check Design 


On Page 882, August, 1946 issue 


VARIATIONS IN CHECK DESIGN 
WHICH CONFUSE SORTERS 
AND LISTERS 


1. Wide variation in size. 
2. Lack of uniformity of paper stock. 
the the 


3. Variation in location of 


bank’s name. 
4, Different cities shown on date line 
and under name of bank. 
5. Numeral amounts in 
but the right place. 


every place 


6. Confusing figures in boxes. 


7. Cheek numbers where = amount 
should be. 
8. Badge number’ where numeral 


amount is expected. 
9. Date in middle of right-hand end. 


10. Diseount entered where net amount 
should be. 

11. No amount in numerals. 

12. Amount entered where it will be 
obliterated by punch-card perforation. 
the 


13. Advertising where 


amount should be. 


numeral 


14. Counter signatures where lister ex- 
peets to find amount. 
15. Restrictions printed in small type. 


16. Serial Numbers in amount space. 


Credits 


More Family Help On the Farm—Better 
Credit Rating At The Bank 


On Page 604, December, 1946 issue 


HUMAN BEINGS IN THE CREDIT 
STATEMENT 


Wages Saved By Family Help 
Value Per Year 

1. Two grown sons... . $2,000 

adult sons... $2. 700 


2. Three 
3. Two boys and a girl, all of 
whom drive tractors. ..$2,700 


Added Expense For Small Children 


Cost Per Year 


. Four small children... ..$1,000 
. Eight children under 11. .$2,000 


_ $1,750 


wr 


. Seven small children 


Exchange Charges 


Southeastern Par Clearance 
Organization Formed 


On Paye 338, July, 1946 issue 


TEN REASONS WHY CREDIT MEN 
OF NINE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
ORGANIZED IN SUPPORT OF 


PAR CLEARANCE 


1, Checks as the principal 
of the country should be maintained 
at full, redeemable value. 


currency 


2. Only 2,000 of the 14,000 banks in 
the United States make charges for ex- 
change. 


3. Exchange charges constitute an 
unpredictable and unanticipated addi 
tion to the cost of doing business. 


1. The acceptor rather than the maker 
of a eheek given in settlement of a 
business obligation is made to pay the 
exchange charge. 


5. Use of 
harmful 


exchange 
competitive 


creates 
practice. 


charges 


banking 


6. Exchange charges increase’ the 
bookkeeping work and expense of both 


business firms and banks. 


7. Free and unhampered flow of busi 
ness is hindered by charging exchange. 


8. Sound and healthful banking con 
ditions are not dependent upon exchange 
charges. 


9. Federal Government will not per- 
mit the deduction of exchange charges 
from checks given in payment of debts 
due the Government. 


10. Every cheek given in payment for 
goods or service should be worth 100 
eents on the dollar. 


22 Former Non-Par Bankers Tell 
Advantages Of Par Payment 
On Page 390, August, 1946 tesewe 


SIX ADVANTAGES OF 
PAYMENT 


PAR 


Here are listed the six advantages men 
tioned by the 22 par bankers and the 
number of bankers mentioning each 
advantage is given after the advantage 
is listed. 


1. Par banking eliminated the com 
plaints regarding exchange charges 
which depositors often make......... 21 


2. There are fewer complaints against 
service charges than there are against 
GECROMTS CHOTROS  o.iscSe5cs Fea k Sees 18 

3. The value of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s prompt and efficient check clear 
anee system was too great to overlook 

one cash letter instead of several. ..15 


+. The expense involved in auditing 
many cash letters and sending drafts 
WR WOR ORE wach inc vesath cess. 12 


5. Non-par banks do not have the ad- 
vantage of the rediscount facilities of- 
fered to members of the Federal Reserve 
System 

6. Par banking reduces work and thus 
increases employee efficiency a 


Investments 
How To Develop An Investment Policy 


On Page 508, October, 1946 issue 


HOW AN INVESTMENT POLICY 
MAY BE DEVELOPED 


1. A complete study should be made 
of the bank’s deposits so that the per 
eentage of demand deposits in public 
funds are compared with average bal 
ances in checking accounts over a period 
of years to reveal fluctuations. 





Number Of Ideas On Each 
Of 12 Subjects 


Subject No. of Ideas 
Check forms 16 
Credit 6 


Exchange charges 16 
Investments 7 
Loans 48 


New Business 21 


Miscellaneous (Ideas in short articles) 


Subject No. of Ideas 
Operation 49 
Personnel 64 
Protective 23 
Public relations 24 
Reserves 18 
Service charges 1] 
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2. The fluctuations in time deposits 
should be carefully studied and the 
growth of these divisions carefully 
noted. 

3. Loans and discounts should be com- 
pared and studied over at least a ten 
year period. The period in each year 
when loans have reached a maximum, 
with the day and month, should be com- 
pared with the exact day and month 
that loans and discounts were at a mini- 
mum. By subtracting the minimum 
amount from the maximum, the amount 
attained will be fluctuation of loans. 


+. If the total of the combined de- | 


posits at the exact time of the maximum 
and minimum loans are taken and sub 
tracted, the answer will be the deposit 
fluctuation. This method will show the 
fluctuation of loans and discounts and, 
at the same time, reveal the fluctuation 
in deposits. This will be helpful in real 
izing the degree of liquidity needed. 

5. Loans and discounts should be 
classified by size and type with average 
amount of each type known. 

6. A study of the Cash Reserves over 
an extended period should be made and 
an analysis of the quick reserve which 
would inelude collateral loans, U. S. Cer 
tificates, Bankers Acceptances, commer 
cial paper, and local paper, eligible for 
rediscount. These comparisons will re 
veal the fluctuations of the Primary 
Reserve and when compared with the 
other figures, will give pretty good ap 
proximations on amounts that can be set 
up in short, medium, and long term 
bonds, 

7. Analysis of the bond account should 
be made by maturities to provide a re 
volving fund with an amount maturing 
each vear upon needs. 


Loans 


Ten Loans Made Possible By Field 
Warehouse Security 


On Page 822, July, 1946 issue 


YOU MAY HAVE SOME LOAN 
PROSPECTS LIKE THESE IN 
YOUR TERRITORY 


1. A manufacturer borrowed on his 
inventory to buy a new factory. 

2. Another manufacturer borrowed on 
field warehouse receipts on inventory 
plus accounts receivable plus real estate. 

3. A home builder borrowed on ware 
house lumber, hardware, and home ap 
plianees on hand to construct 100 
dwellings. 

t. A manufacturer had a chance to 
buy from the government, a_ large 
amount of surplus burlap. He secured 
his loan with field warehouse receipts. 

5. A bank eustomer who needed to 
buy a large number of electrie motors 
far in advance of manufacture, field 
warehoused the motors to his profit. 

6. A bank advanced 80% of the cost 
of raw material for another manufac- 
turer. 

7. Another bank made good loans to 
an export commission agent on field 
warehoused goods awaiting ships. 
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8. A restaurant owner put a large 
stock of goods in his basement in the 
custody of a field warehouse company 
and thus protected the bank on the loan 
he needed to buy another restaurant. 


9. An engine builder warehoused his 
stock during the ‘‘off’’ season to en- 
able him to manufacture the year 
round. 


10. A manufacturer of plastics bor- 
rowed with field warehouse receipts as 
collateral. 


This New Credit Philosophy Brings 
Advantages Of Term Loan Principles 
To Small Businessmen 


On Page 483, October, 1946 imeue 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 

This type of loan is based primarily 
on the borrower’s character and _ busi- 
ness management ability (rather than 
entirely on financial statements). In 
general— 


1. The borrower must be a good moral 
risk with the ability to manage his busi- 
ness on a sound basis; 

2. The business must promise to yield 
adequate income to meet the loan pay- 
ments. 


Real Estate Loans Are Made When 
Homes Are Found—We Found 
The Homes 


On Page 502, October, 1946 issue 


HOW THE PLAN WORKED OUT 


1. Some 40 veterans with families 
needed homes. 
2. Factory-made homes were imme- 


diately available. 

3. Locations were acquired in various 
parts of town to avoid concentration. 

4. The boys helped each other to erect 
the houses, materially reducing ultimate 
cost. 

5. All those interested qualified as to 
character and steady employment. 

7. The veterans 
proved the loans. 

8. The mortgages were 
inflated prices. 


administration ap 
not based on 


9. The total loan and payments were 
well within the financial reach of the 
veteran. 


Commissions, Loans, and Depositors 
Come From Clerking Farm Sales 


On Page 564, November, 1946 issue 


RESULTS OF A SALE 
PROGRAM 


CLERKING 


1. Number of sales clerked 
from 12 to 60 per year. 


2. Commissions for the services of one 
officer for one day are often near $200. 


3. Loans are often made to farmers 
who have not formerly borrowed from 
the bank. 


4. New depositors are secured. 
5. New friends are made. 
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increased 


Service Station Possibilities—A Basis 
For Financing Owners 


On Page 544, November, 1946 issue 
SIX POINTS TO CONSIDER IN 
ESTIMATING THE PROBABLE 
SUCCESS OF A GAS STATION 
OPERATOR 


1. A service station business may be 
started with as little as $1,000 capital. 
A larger station will require more. 

2. It is probable that, from now on, 
motorists will patronize district and 
community shopping centers more than 
downtown and metropolitan areas. 

3. The prospective net income per 
month from a station selling 10,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline is $415. 

4. Prospective new competition makes 
it necessary for a station operator to be 
a competent salesman. 

5. The operator must have a_ basic 
knowledge of sound business practices. 

6. The modern-day code of service in- 
cludes counsel to the customer on mat- 
ters relevant to his fuel, 
heating, and lighting. 


lubrication, 


These Eleven Loans Would Have Been 
Refused In 1909 


Now Three Banks Benefit By Making 
Them 


On Page 552, November, 1946 issue 
THE ELEVEN TYPES OF LOANS 


1. Loans to small businesses which 
provide inadequate credit statements. 

2. Consumer loans. 

3. Accounts receivable as collateral. 

4. Term loans liquidated from earn 
ings over a period of three to ten years. 

5. Joint loans with an insurance com- 
pany on those running longer than ten 
years. 

6. Corn financed by 
like automobiles. 

7. Gas tanks ‘‘floor planned.’’ 

8. Loan for hardwood flooring to be 
paid out of earnings. 


** floor plan si 


9. A loan for erecting sign boards. 

10. A joint loan with a 
spondent. 

11. Loan to business man on monthly 
repayment basis. 


city eorre 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LOANS 
1. Loans to consumers increase the 


number of bank customers—broaden the 
bank’s service to the community—and 
make profits for the bank. 

2. Some businessmen have made added 
profits by a ‘‘floor-plan’’ loan on com- 
modities other than ears. The bank got 
a favorable price—the borrower, in- 
creased profits. 

3. Loans to small business are now 
profitably made on the basis of the bor- 
rower’s earning ability. 

4. Manv small businessmen have too 
much ‘‘tied up’’ in accounts receivable. 
Banks have given them a lift bv taking 
assignments of the accounts receivable 
as collateral. 

5. Some businessmen are helped out 
of a financial difficulty by term loans 


paid out of earnings over a period of 
three to ten years—with profit to both 
borrower and bank. 


New Business 


Prospective Depositors Walk Into The 
Bank Daily—And Walk Right 
Out Again 


On Page 542, November, 1946 issue 


TYPES OF LOBBY VISITORS 
WHO WERE PROSPECTIVE 
DEPOSITORS 


TEN 


1. Many people who cashed good-sized 


payroll checks and earried away the 
cash. 
2. Business men who had accounts 


elsewhere but whose business was near 
this bank. 

3. University 
ment checks. 


students with govern- 
4. Savings customers with good bal- 
ances who made frequent withdrawals 


and so needed checking accounts. 


5. People with savings accounts who 
eashed checks at the savings window 
and needed checking accounts. 


6. Regular savers who could use 


checking accounts. 


7. Workers who deposit for the com- 
pany for which they work but have no 
account of their own. 


8. Business men who have only a busi- 
ness account but need a personal account 
in addition. 

9. Relatives who are 
other members of the 
accounts, 


interested in 
family having 


10. Persons who have accounts out of 
town, 


14,000 New Depositors—A 41/. Year 
Accomplishment 


On Page 593, December, 1946 issue 
THE PLAN 


1, A cheek book with 25 
sold for $2 in advance. 


checks is 


2. Special 
turned 


fees are charged for re- 
checks, the mailing of  state- 
ments, certification of checks, stop-pay- 
ments, and inactivity. 

3. No minimum balance is required. 

4. Special checks are supplied with 


the depositors name printed on each 
one. 


THE RESULTS 


1. Over 14,000 accounts were opened 
(and remain on the books) in four and 
one-half vears. 


2. There was a definite value in hav 
ing 14,000 new friends. 


3. These provided added opportunities 
for the sale of other services. 


4. Many eventually transferred to a 
regular checking account. 


5. The average balance in the 14,000 
accounts is $119—a total of $1,666,000. 


6. Turnover is a negligible factor. 
7. Growth is steady. 
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Operation 


How A Continuous Audit Helps 
Operating Efficiency 


On Page 374, August, 1946 issue 
EQUIPMENT USED 


1. N. C. R. Class 3000 posting machine 
is used to post FHA and other mortgage 
accounts, the liability ledger, general 
ledger, trust ledger, and ration accounts. 

2. Two N. C. R. Class 2000 bookkeep- 
ing machines. 

3. One N. C. R. 
chine. 

4, One N. C. R. savings window-post 
ing machine. 

5. Recordak photographing machine 
with automatic endorsing attachment. 

6. Recordak projector. 

. Eight Burroughs adding machines. 
. One Addressograph. 

. Electric postage machine. 

). Multigraph. 


seven-tape proof ma- 


oo) 


1 


Assembly Line Method Of Work Flow 
Saves Expense For This Bank 


On Page 440, September, 1946 issue 
THE FLOW OF CHECKS 


1. Tellers 

2. Proof 

3, General books 

4. Transit or sorter 

5. Bookkeeper 

5. Reecordak 

7. Cancelling machine. 


How We Audit Individual And 
Commercial Deposits 


On Page 512, October, 1946 issue 


SEVEN PHASES OF 
CONTROL 


AUDIT 


1. Control of monthly statements. 

2. Oceasional audit of ledgers picked 
at random. : 

3. Verification of 
by mail. 

4. Requests for certification of bal 
ances from corporations are handled by 
an auditor. 


eustomer balances 


5. Deposit tickets are examined and 
verification of dates made with deposi 
tors. 


6. Two auditors in the lobby handle 


all errors and exceptions reported by 
customers, 
7. A control is maintained over in 


active accounts. 


Missorts Reduced 75% Because Check 
Sorters Read No Signatures 


On Page 589, November, 1946 issue 
HOW ACCOUNTS ARE NUMBERED 


1. The accounts were divided into 779 
alphabetical classifications from A to Z. 

2. The classifications were made to 
get only a few accounts in each sub- 
division. This, of course, could not be 
done perfectly. ‘‘Deu’’ has only three 
accounts and ‘‘American’’ has 128. 

3. All the accounts in each alpha- 
betiecal subdivision have the same num- 
ber and they will always be together in 
one book. There are only three accounts 
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FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Through long experience and complete facilities, this bank is 


equipped to handle efficiently every type of financial business 


connected with foreign commerce, industry and travel. We shall 


be pleased to discuss problems of exchange and other foreign 


banking matters with our bank correspondents. 


Foreign Banking Department Services include: 


Foreign Remittance Service 


Commercial Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Monies Bought and Sold 


Foreign Collections—Our arrangements with our for- 


eign correspondents enable us to offer unusual service 


in the discount and collection of sight, time, clean and 


documéntary bills. Exchange of domestic ladings for 


ocean documents is arranged with the utmost dispatch. 


Credit information is furnished on foreign firms and corporations. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





with the sort number ‘‘175’’, but there 
ate 128 accounts with the number ‘‘14’’, 
4. Books are made up according to 
the activity of the accounts and not 
specifically to get a certain number of 
aecounts in a book. Book No. 6 has 950 
accounts but Book No. 7 has only 688. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ACCOUNT 
NUMBERING PLAN 


1. Sorting is faster than when sorts 
must be made by signatures. 

2. Accounts may be transferred from 
one book to another without changing 
the number. 

3. The signatures are examined by a 
signature clerk who knows them all and 
assumes responsibility for their correct- 
ness. 


Money Saved—Money Earned 
By The Work Of A Planning Committee 


On Page 596, December, 1946 issue 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY THE 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 


1. A study was made of the need for 
a personnel department and a recom 
mendation that such a department be 
set up at once was approved by the 
management committee. 


2. The cash vault procedure was 
studied and manualized in order to pro- 
vide proper safeguards. The reserve cash 
was divided into two units to reduce ex- 
posure. 
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& A ventilator was installed in the 
vault and all large currency transactions 
are now handled inside the vault. 

4, A bank information directory was 
prepared and made a part of our bank 
telephone directory to expedite calls for 
information. 

5. The committee has made a 
study of our central file 
presently working on recommendations 
for improving this service. 

6. The committee studied the matter 
of service charges on inactive checking 
accounts and suggested a plan which 
was approved by the management com 
mittee and the board of directors. 

7. The 


detailed 
svstem and is 


committee studied a proposed 


Ubi aM MLA AA aL ADAM AMAAHUD U 





accounting procedure for our 
loan time-credit department 
stall. A simplified farm was 
$1,500 installation expense. 
The committee 
study of the 
with the assistance of the 
mittee, formulated a new 
icv which was 


effect on June 1, 1946. 


%, A statistical and research commit 
tee was assigned to prepare statistical 
information about the bank to be shown 
board of directors 


on slides to the 


the management committee. 





Installment Buying Is Double Rate! 
Of Any Other Time in History 





MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 15 (UP)— 
Americans are going into débt by 
installment. purchases twice as 


fast as at any other period in his- 
tory, a survey by the Northwest- 
ern Life Insurance Co.’s family 
economic bureau shows. : 
Barring a recession, total in- 
debtedness probably will set a rec- 
ord early in 1947, the company said 
‘today, 
The bureau found that deb 
the 12 months ends 
















outstanding consumer credit.” 
Total consumer credit probably 
will exceed nine billion dollars by 
the end of this year, the bureau 
said. In 1929 the total was ap- 
proximately seven billion dollars. 
“The all-time high of nearly 10 
billion dollars, reached in 194 
seems likely to be topz 
unlens a rece 


avs wor HISTORY ves 


The big days are still to come 


of large 


volume, high earning installment financ- 
ing by banks. Many banks are now prepar- 
ing for this period by opening consumer 
credit departments. 


Resources Over 





$60,000,000 


Many of our correspondents are now pre- 
paring more quickly for more efficient 
operation by drawing on the experience 
this bank has gained during 34 years of 
pioneering consumer credit. 


Industrial Bank 
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personal 

which 
would cost approximately $2,000 to in- 
devised 
which will save much time and about 


made an intensive 
bank’s vacation rules and, 
vacation com- 
vacation pol- 
approved and placed in 


and 


hia 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


COSTS 


THAT CUTS 


1. A study was made and it was ree- 
ommended that the bank purchase 15 
commercial tellers window machines. 
This was approved, our order was placed 
and the machines are expected soon. 

2. The purchase of a coin sorter and 
counter for the savings department, to 
replace the old one and to speed up serv 
ice, was recommended and approved, 
and this new equipment was placed in 
service, 
showed that our volume 
of mail was too large for our postal 
meter equipment, which consisted of one 
machine. It was recommended that an 
additional meter machine be 
purchased, and this was done. 

+, A survey was made in the paying 
and receiving department and the cash 
vault on the adaptability of portable 
cash units for the tellers. It was ree- 
ommended and approved that one of 
these units should be purchased on a 
trial basis. An order was placed and we 
ure waiting for it. 


3. A survey 


postage 


5. An order was placed for an Elec- 
tromatie typewriter for use in the ac- 
counting department for the personal 
loan time-credit department, and for 
eutting stencils. 

6. Reviewed the 
protector in the 
recommended the 


need for a check 
trust department and 
purchase of one. 

7. As a result of the study submitted, 
to the committee, it was recommended 
that the bank purchase an additional 
proof machine to provide a better dis 
tribution of the work. This recommen 
dation was approved and the machine is 
now in operation. 

The committee 
chase of 


recommended pur 
a Niagara duplicator in order 
to replace an old mimeograph machine 
and permit us to do more of our own 
mimeograph work. This was approved 
and the machine has been purchased. 
An up-to-date inventory 
furniture, fixtures, and 
vealed that we 


of our 
equipment re- 
had almost 1,000 pieces. 
It was recommended that we add a man 
to our building foree, whose sole duty 
it would be to care for this equipment 
and other items in the bank, such as 
wood work, and so on. This has been 
done. 


Personnel 


Experiences In Developing Effective 
Personnel Programs 


1. Policies For Today’s Personnel 
Conditions 


On Page 371, August, 1946 issue 


FIFTEEN PERSONNEL POLICIES 
WHOSE VALUE IS PROVED 
BY TEST 


1. A personnel program must be in 
charge of a man experienced in bank- 
ing and genuinely interested in people. 

2. The personnel officer must have 


full authority to select and handle em 
ployees. 
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l Manufacturers and Traders 
| Trust Company of Buffalo uses 
this slogan to emphasize that 
s it provides complete banking 
service to meet any individual 

requirement. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


< The Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- of everyone who requires any type of bank- 

4 pany was founded in Buffalo ninety years ago ing service. It encourages small accounts. 

s “to serve manufacturers and merchants.” But It has offices in seventeen neighborhoods 

‘ today its many diversified, interrelated depart- of Buffalo and in seven western New York 
ments ... from Estate Management to Thrift communities. We are proud that checks of 


Accounts... are designed to fulfill the needs this great bank are on Hammermill Safety. 







facturers and Traders 
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MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1898 
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3. A comprehensive outline of the 
goal toward which he is striving must 
be supplied to each employee. 

4. Employee training for different 
jobs must be left to department heads. 

5. Department heads must be selected 
for ability to work with rather than 
over employees. 

6. Modern equipment, efficient sys- 
tems, and good lighting and working 
conditions are requisite. 

7. An institutional 
fostered. 

8. Employees are always recognized 
for meritorious service. 

9. Length of service is given public 
recognition. 

10. Employee social and recreational 
activities are sponsored by the bank. 

11. Employees are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in civic and church programs. 

12. Tuition in public speaking courses 
is paid by the bank for those who will 
take such courses. 

13. The bank maintains a lunch room. 

14. A special loan fund cares for em- 
ployees’ financial needs. 

15. Group life and hospital insurance 
is provided at bank’s expense. 


spirit must be 


Five Requirements For Success In 
Personnel Management 


On Page 429, September, 1946 issue 


WHAT IS NEEDED IN A 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
1. A mature individual, reasonably 
level-headed, even-keeled, emotionally 


stable. 

2. A person whose background indi- 
eates a high degree of skill in human 
relationships. 

3. A person who is college-trained 
plus a substantial amount of additional 
specialized training in the various fields. 

4. A person who is definitely skilled 
in at least one of the three technical 
aspects of personnel work: 

a. Collective bargaining 

relations; 

b. Procurement, placement, interview- 

ing; 

ec. Management engineering, job eval- 

uation, wage payment methods, incen- 

tive planning, and so on. 

5. An individual who may or may not 
have a working knowledge of banking 
as a business, but who knows enough 
about the nature of the jobs and work 
in banking to understand the day-to- 
day problems of the people he must 
supervise. 


and labor 


Experiences In Developing Effective 
Personnel Programs 


On Page 487, October, 1946 issue 


THREE METHODS OF JOB 
EVALUATION 


1. Job Ranking—Every job in the 
bank arranged in order; job rates set in 
accordance with relationship of the jobs 
on each rung of the ladder. 

2. Factor Comparison Plan—Various 
jobs ranked separately under the four 
factors of skill, responsibility, effort, 
and working conditions. The rate of 
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pay being paid for each factor is deter- 
mined. Amount realized used to deter- 
mine the amount due on the factors in 
the in-between jobs. 

3. Point Rating Plan—Decide maxi- 
mum number of points to be allocated 
to each factor, then sub-divide these 
points to the extent that the highest 
point value will carry the maximum 
value for the factor. 

HOW JOBS WERE CLASSIFIED 

BY NUMBER 


1. The first digit signified the division 
of the bank. 

2. The next two digits signified the 
department. 

3. The next 
series. 

4. The last digit signified the rank 
within the series. 


two signified the job 


HOW SALARIES WERE 
STANDARDIZED 


1. Rates of pay in area used as guide. 

2. Points of rating assigned divided 
into the median rate agreed upon—thus 
establishing point values. 

3. Low and high point value estab- 
lished. 

4. All jobs tabulated, setting out the 
low, median and high rate range for 
each job. 


A Bank Of Any Size Can Have 
A Successful Personnel Program 


On Page 558, November, 1946 issue 


SEVEN FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


1. Employment 

2. Health and welfare 

3. Training of employees and super- 
visors 

4. Wage administration 

5. Employee services and benefits 

6. Employer-employee relationships 

7. Morale building. 


WHY A PERSONNEL MANAGER 
SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE 
ONLY TO THE PRESIDENT 


1. He will not be subject to depart- 
mental influence or bias and can adopt 
an objective view to personnel that 
will be beneficial to the bank and pro- 
gram as a whole. 

2. He will be in a much better posi- 
tion to enlist the aid and co-operation 
of department heads in carrying on the 
personnel functions. 

3. Top management interest and par- 
ticipation in the personnel program will 
be more assured. 


THREE OBJECTIVES OF A 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


1. To build a steady, loyal working 
force. 

2. To develop and maintain efficient 
utilization of the work force. 

3. To achieve a high degree of co-op- 
eration and teamwork by developing 
better relationships between employer 
and employee. 





THREE ESSENTIALS TO 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


1. You must have top 
interest and participation. 

2. You must centralize the responsibil- 
ity for this program. 

3. You must provide 
physical facilities. 


management 


the necessary 


How To Get Good Employees—How To 
Give Them A Good Start 


On Page 599, December, 1946 issue 


THREE POINTS ON GETTING 
NEW EMPLOYEES 


1. Ask present workers to bring in 
prospective employees. 

2. Offer prizes to those who bring 
employees who stay on the job for a 
definite length of time. 

3. Emphasize the advantages of bank 
work to prospects—but don’t mention 
your scale or wages. 


HOW TO GET NEW EMPLOYEES 
STARTED RIGHT 


1, Explain the bank’s policies regard- 
ing vacations, pensions, insurance, hours 
of work, and personal conduct. 

2. Take the new employee on a tour 
of the bank and explain the function of 
each department. 

3. Introduce him to his supervisor. 

4. Interview the employee about a 
week after he starts to make sure he 
is pleased with his work. 

5. Check up again about a month later. 


NINE POINTS ON JUDGING 
APPLICANTS 


1. Make it easy for prospects to find 
the personnel officer when they come 
into the lobby. 

2. Have application blanks filled out 
before an interview. 

3. Adopt a ‘‘glad-you-came-in’’ atti- 
tude. 

4. Privacy is 
thetic interviews. 

5. Encourage applicants to ask ques- 
tions. 

6. Sell the employee on the bank, even 
if you don’t hire him. 

7. A decision on employment should 
be reached jointly by the personnel 
manager, the department manager, and 
the applicant. 

8. Next, give the applicant an apti- 
tude test. 


necessary for sympa- 


9. Check business references given, 
especially former employers, by tele- 
phone. 

Protective 


Sound Defense Against Holdups From 
The Ground Up 


On Page 827, July, 1946 issue 


FIVE ATTRIBUTES OF A GOOD 
DEFENSE 


1. A defense that will call upon no 
one to do anything while under gun- 
threat. 

2. A defense that imposes upon the 
banking staff the minimum inconven- 
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ience consistent with dependable pro- 
tection. 

3. A defense which will stop bandits 
cold, without any threat to their lives 
or to their getaway. 

4. A defense so unbeatable that a 
blueprint of it, with full explanation, 
can be posted in the bank for bandit 
scouts to study. 

5. In short, a defense that presents to 
the bandit an absolute dilemma, so posi- 
tive that, after looking it over, bandits 
will never go near the bank. 


FIVE FEATURES OF THE MONEY 
AREA PROTECTION 


1. The largest part of the bank’s 
money and securities is kept in a money 
area which cannot be entered from the 
outside. 

2. Two tellers’ cages are ineluded in 
this money area and doors without locks 
lead from these cages into a bullet-proof 
room called a Gate Citadel. 

3. The surplus money is kept in a 
bullet-proof day vault which is a part 
of the Gate Citadel. 

4, Entrance to the money area can be 
had only when one of the tellers goes 
into the Gate Citadel, out-of-sight of the 
bandits and perfectly protected against 
their firearms. 

5. If he should feel that he must open 
door A to admit the bandits, he can first 
close the door to the day vault by press 
ing a button, he ean send a silent alarm 
to police, and he can ‘‘get the drop’’ 
on the bandits through a porthole in the 
bullet-proof door A. 


HOME OLA 


1S ACCEPTED NATIONALLY 
BY F.H.A. 


p 5H LK. 
--e A CREDIT TC 





VUR COMMUNITY 


Mortgagors have found them good credit risks, too, with consistently high com- 
mitment values. In hundreds of towns located in 23 states, veterans’ families and 
lending agencies have proved these houses good to live in, good to mortgage. That's 


because they are good houses— good enough to have deserved national acceptance 
of construction by FHA—good enough to have earned for the manufacturer the 


first contract from RFC for a guaranteed market 


Administration loan approval. 


good enough for Veterans’ 


Here are some representative reports of actual transactions on the story and a 


How To Avoid A Holdup half Model 11 HomeOla. 


( rar ‘ es Insuring Total Sales Description Financed Commit- 
pm Page 804, August, 1966 tcoue Office Price of house by ment 
PREPARATIONS A BANK Minneapolis $6,000.00 On basement FHA $5,400.00 


CAN MAKE 6,990.00 
6,750.00 


5,800.00 


On basement VA 
On basement FHA & VA 


Rim Foundation Svg. & Loan 


Hartford, Conn. 
Milwaukee 


Gary, Ind. 


6,990.00 
6,750.00 


1. Strangers should be investigated 5,000.00 


promptly to see if they’ have a legiti- Denver, Colo. 6,100.00 On basement VA 6,100.00 
mate business in the town. If the bank- Chicago, II. 6,000.00 On basement VA ,900.00 
er’s suspicions are aroused, a report Grand Rapids, Mich. >, 700.00 Rim Foundation FHA 5,000.00 

“ Springfield, Hl. 8,200.00 With many extras VA 8,200.00 


should be made to local police author- 
ities. 

2. The license numbers of strange 
ears which are seen in town for more 
than one day should be recorded with a 
deseription. 

3. The bandit-resisting equipment vou 
have should be made known so that 
bandits will not try to hold up your 
bank. 


HOW TO HELP AUTHORITIES 
APPREHEND BANDITS 


What Employees Should Be Told 
Before A Holdup Occurs 


1. Don’t run the risk of being killed 
by trying to thwart the robbers. 
2. Take a good look at each bandit 
and note the following: 


a. Color of eyes 
b. Color of hair 
e. Complexion 

d. Height 

e. Weight 

f. Build 

g. Accent 

h. Mannerisms 

i. Style of dress 


January, 1947 


If vou would like o know more about these 
houses we will send descriptive literature. 


— 


Tam Clos an Conromarion 


CHICAGO, PORTLAND, LOS ANGELES, DENVER 
| KANSAS CITY, NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


Both models are in regular produc- 
tion and are being shipped complete. 





—_ 
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3. Take particular notice of any pecu- 
liarities in operation or in personal ap 
pearance. 

1. Take note of the type of weapons 
and try to guess at the caliber of each. 

5. Be especially careful to notice 
where different bandits touch the coun- 
ter or rail, for there may be useful finger- 
prints made. 

6. After the bandits leave, notify the 
nearest F. B. I. office. 

7. Keep out all customers until finger- 
prints are taken. 

8. Notify local officers. 

9. Every employee should write all of 
his observations before he discusses 
them with anyone else. 


10. Get a description and the license 
number of the bandit’s ear if possible. 


Public Relations 


Mail And Telephone Serve Well In 
Public Relations 


On Page 331, July 1946 issue 
HOW MAIL AND TELEPHONE CAN 
BE MADE TO SERVE AS VALUABLE 
AIDS IN A PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


1. Send a personalized letter to the 
bank’s customers and other citizens of 
the community on all occasions, such as 
weddings, births, anniversaries, and 
hospitalizations. 
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2. Send a personalized letter to all 
new arrivals in the community, new 
depositors, and to all borrowers upon 
final payment of their loan. 

3. Create a positive stimulus in the 
person calling through a subtle compli- 
ment to the ego. This may be accom- 
plished in part by always concluding 
the conversation with a sincere expres- 
sion of ‘‘Thank you for calling’’ just 
before the final ‘‘ goodbye.’’ 

4. Cultivate a proper telephone voice 
with particular emphasis upon perfect 
pronunciation and good diction. 


We Explained 20 Banking Subjects 
Misunderstood By Most Customers 
—And Customers Showed Their 

Appreciation 


On Page 448, September, 1946 issue 


THE 20 MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
CORRECTED FOR CUSTOMERS 


1. A bank has a master key which 
will open any safe deposit box; 

2. People work in banks only from 
9 to 3; 

3. Directors are picked primarily for 
their means and the business they con- 
trol; 

4. Anyone with a key to a safe de- 
posit box can enter the box; 

5. Examinations are to prevent de- 
faleations; 

6. Banks make service charges to in- 
crease income; 

7. Banks are making exorbitant prof- 
its; 

8. Anyone with a good character is 
entitled to a bank loan; 

9. Bank 
authority; 

10. Anyone in a bank can take care 
of any banking service; 

11. Bank tellers must pay shortages 
out of their own pocket; 

12. Banks ought to cash any check 
without question; 

13. A government check is as good 
as currency; 

14. Banks are paid for selling War 
Bonds; 


officers have unlimited 


15. Bank directors’ jobs are honorary; 

16. Banks are publie institutions; 

17. If a person maintains a certain 
balanee, he will not be charged for 
service; 

18. If a certified check is not used, it 
may be destroyed; 

19. Banks do not weleome small check- 
ing accounts; 

20. The insurance coverage of Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
paid for by the government. 


Reserves 


Some Bank Presidents Say—‘‘Loan 
Losses Are Too Small!’’ 


On Page 221, May, 1946 issue 


1. There is probably not one com- 
mercial bank in the country that makes 
as many loans as it might safely (with- 
out exeessive losses) make. 
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2. I tell my loan officers that they will 
not be criticized until their losses ex- 
ceed one-half of 1%. Our losses were not 
even one-hundredth of 1%. 

3. All I had to do was to tell my 
directors that losses were to be ex- 
pected. We were going to make more 
money for them by having more losses 
on loans. 

4. If we tried to avoid all losses, we 
would not make enough loans to make 
the proper amount of profit. 

5. After all, banking is a business of 
risk and if no risk is being taken, it is 
not operated to the full extent of its 
opportunities. 

6. Instead of making charge-offs to 
Undivided Profits, we debit them to 
Reserves For Losses On Loans—Thomas 
Cc. Boushall. 


Reserve For Losses On Loans Needed 
For Changing Conditions 


On Page 568, November, 1946 issue 


THE PLAN FOR AVOIDING SERIOUS 
LOAN LOSSES DURING A 
DEFLATION PERIOD 


1. One half of 1% of personal loans 
(on a 12-month note) is set up as a 
reserve for losses on loans. 

2. On a six-month note, the reserve is 
\% of 1%, and so on. 

3. At the close of each six-months’ 
period, 4%, of the average total of 
other loans (commercial) is added to 
the fund from operating profits. 

4. When this reserve reaches an 
amount equal to 2% of all loans, includ- 
ing commercial loans, it is maintained 
at that level. 

5. The reserve for losses on loans is 
kept separate from all other reserves, 
and of course is a part of capital funds. 

6. When losses occur, they are de- 
ducted from this special fund and there- 
fore do not reduce surplus. 


Reserves And Dividends Have An 
Important Relationship 


On Page 591, December, 1946 issue 


THE BASIS FOR RESERVES AND 
DIVIDENDS 


1. A sound dividend policy does not 
permit the payment of dividends until 
adequate reserves -have been provided. 

2. Reserves for losses reduce the temp- 
tation to declare too large dividends. 

3. Profits from sales of securities must 
be transferred in full to reserves. 

4. The effect (in the author’s bank) 
of including reserves for a depreciation 
of fixed assets and reserve for loan 
losses in the expense accounts was to 
reduce net income (on which to base 
dividends) by about 20%. 

5. Loan losses are suffered chiefly in 
a period when there is not enough ecur- 
rent income to offset them. 

6. Current net earnings are being 
overstated when loan losses are not 
taken into consideration. 


Service Charges 


Richmond Banks Save Time 
—Improve Public Relations 
—Simplify Analysis Work 

By Classifying Accounts 


On Page 377, August, 1946 issue 


HOW SAVINGS ARE MADE 


1. Average float may be used instead 
of the actual computation. 

2. Credits for personal accounts are 
1/10 of 1%, which is obtained by point- 
ing off three places to the left. For ex- 
ample: 


Balance ..... .. «$1,258.03 
2790 GE IT neces 1.25803 
GROUAG. ss6eesse ses 1.26 


3. No charge is made for deposits or 
for items deposited on personal ac- 
counts. 

4. Small-balance personal accounts are 
charged $1 for a book of 15 checks and 
no analysis work is done. 

5. Accounts with compensating bal- 
ances are not analyzed. Twice a year 
they are ‘‘inspected.’’ 


Charge Large Depositors Regardless 
Of Balance 


On Page 454, September, 1946 issue 


WHY LARGE DEPOSITS DO NOT 
OFFSET ACTIVITY CHARGES 


1. Actually, for most large depositors 
we are collecting their checks deposited 
with us and providing a valuable safe- 
keeping service, subject to uncertain 
and probably early withdrawal, which 
eliminates much of the earning possibil- 
ities from the larger balances. 

2. Even at the best, we must guard 
against demands for large withdrawals 
by investing a greater part of large 
balances in low-rate, short-term govern- 
ment securities—mostly the %4% variety. 

3. Assuming for the sake of argument, 
a bank keeps its funds invested to the 
maximum and you are able to obtain an 
average yield of 1% on government 
securities, you still have not realized 
the 144% which experts say demand 
deposits cost the bank to service. 

4. Let’s give the big depositor full 
credit for all he is entitled to, but let 
him pay his share of maintaining the 
bank in his community. 

5. Then too, there is another angle 
which seems to us just unexplainable! 
With the larger balances, there are 
many times when the total eredits ex- 
ceed the total charges, but the depositor 
doesn’t get this credit balanee in his 
favor. And your only answer is: ‘‘It’s 
against the law.’’ That is a very unsat- 
isfactory answer! 

6. The large depositor should pay his 
activity charge of three cents per check 
regardless of balance, to carry his share 
of the cost of bank maintenance and 
operation. 


60 IDEAS IN SHORT ARTICLES 


1. A Court Order Is Not Always 
Proper Authority To Open Safe De- 
posit Boxes, page 453, September, 1946. 
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2. A Simple Safe Deposit Audit, 
page 403, August, 1946. 

3. As Bankers, We Believe It Is Our 
Duty, page 401, August, 1946. 

4. Audit Control Of Cash And Cash 
Items, page 330, July, 1946. 

5. Audit Records Of Securities, page 
498, October, 1946. 

6. Automobile Dealer Recognized In 
Bank Financing, page 412, August, 1946. 

7. Bond Records And Audit Proced- 
ure, page 452, September, 1946. 

8. Borrowers Want To Know Only 
How Many Dollars Per Month, page 580, 
November, 1946, 

9. Cheek Arrangement Which Facili- 
tates Handling, page 571, November, 
1946. 

10. Control of Coupons, page 511, Oc- 
tober, 1946. 

ll. Credit And Loans Defined, page 
570, November, 1946. 

12. Customers Help Cut Deposit Costs, 
page 618, December, 1946. 

13. Customers Like Service Charges 
Better Than Exchange, page 456, Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

14. Directors’ Resolutions Key To 
Safe Deposit Access, page 563, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 

15. Effective New Business Program, 
page 455, September, 1946. 

16. Farm Loans Made At The First 
Interview, page 459, September, 1946. 

17. Five Jobs For Directors, page 543, 
November, 1946. 

18. Get An Idea, page 373, August, 
1946. 

19. Goodbye Rule Of Thumb! page 
326, July, 1946. 

20. How Overdrafts Are Reduced In 
Eight Banks, page 340, July, 1946. 

21. How Small Business Loans Bene- 
fit The Bank, The Borrower, And The 
Community, page 541, November, 1946. 

22. How To Avoid Carelessness Of 
Safe Deposit Employees, page 570, No 
vember, 1946. 

23. How To Determine Profits On 
F. H. A. Loans, page 451, September, 
1946. 

24. How To Determine Profits On Sav- 
ings, page 459, September, 1946. 

25. How To Discover Duplicate Forms, 
page 407, August, 1946. 

26. Labor More Expensive Than 
Printing, page 332, July, 1946. 

27. Large City Banks Influence Loan 
Rates In Smaller Cities, page 446, Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

28. Liability Remains Despite Deposi- 
tors’ Inability To Recognize Forgery, 
page 457, September, 1946. 

29. Life Insurance Loans at 4%, page 
332, July, 1946. 

30. Loan Increases Income For Air- 
craft Repair Co., page 400, August, 1946. 

31. Loan Portfolio Liquidity, page 
610, December, 1946. 

32. Local Bond Financing Yields Good 
Returns, page 452, September, 1946. 

33. Local Loans Increasing, page 403, 
August, 1946. 

34. Loss Of Access Authority Leaves 
Bank Liable, page 412, August, 1946. 

35. Monthly Payments On Business 
Loans, page 509, October, 1946. 
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Countin’ up for 1946 


It would take a lot of fingers (and toes) to count up 
how much the Bell System accomplished in 1946 — 
the busiest year in our whole history. 


3,300,000 telephones added 


25,000,000 more calls a day handled 


$700,000,000 new equipment 


made and installed to 


expand and improve your service 


160,000 net increase in employees—total now 640,000 
$400,000,000 increase in payroll 


120,000 war veterans reinstated and employed since 


V-J Day 


The story of the year was one of determined progress, 
despite shortages and many post-war problems. And 


most calls went through fast. 


For 1947, the Bell System aims to 
go forward to still better service for 


more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








36. More Liberal Loans Under F.H.A. 
Insurance, page 580, November, 1946. 

37. New Appliances Will Make More 
Loans Available, page 592, December, 
1946. 

38. Night Service Safes And Bank By 
Mail Save Time, page 619, December, 
1946. 

39. Personal Loans Must Not Wait 
For The Meeting Of The Loan Com- 
mittee, page 621, December, 1946. 

40. Reasons For Check Standardiza- 
tion, page 486, October, 1946. 


11. Reserves Set Up For Losses On 
Loans, page 376, August, 1946. 

42. Rules Sometimes Prevent Mak- 
ing Loans, page 543, November, 1946. 

43. Savings Accounts Audited By 
Numbers, page 556, November, 1946. 

44. Seven Ideas For Display Cards 
Advertising Savings, page 457, Septem 
ber, 1946. 

45. 6% On Loans In Pennsylvania, 
page 392, August, 1946. 

46. 6% to 12% On Loans In Colorado, 
page 515, October, 1946. 
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47, Special Currency For Combat 
Zones, page 562, November, 1946. 

48. Standard Form Of Check Needed, 
page 514, October, 1946. 

49. Suggestions For Avoiding Holdup 
Losses, page 569, November, 1946. 

50. The Bank Charged $17—Money 
Orders Would Have Cost $23.40, page 
458, September, 1946. 

51. This Bank Made A Survey Of 
Customers, page 405, August, 1946. 

52. This Routine Gives A Complete 
Safe Deposit Audit, page 376, August, 
1946. 

53. Three Advantages From Delayed 
Posting, page 621, December, 1946. 


54. To Avoid Misinterpreting Safe 
Deposit Resolutions, page 404, August, 
1946. 

55. To Get More Help From Directors, 
page 326, July, 1946. 

56. Total Elimination Of Protest, page 
376, August, 1946. 

57. Two Methods By Which Deposi- 
tors Discipline Themselves To Save, 
page 460, September, 1946. 

58. Warehouse Receipts May Include 
Insurance, page 565, November, 1946. 

59. We Are Nearing The End Of The 
Bull Market In Bonds, page 399, August, 
1946, 

60. We Need Consumer 
page, 392, August, 1946. 


Financing, 


Bureaus Advocate Full Disclosure 
Of Finance, Insurance Costs 


The buyer of an automobile on 
the time payment plan frequently 
suffers from not knowing just what 
he is paying for his purchase. Like 
the buyer of any other commodity, 
he is entitled to know. But the auto- 
mobile purchaser will not enjoy this 
privilege until auto dealers and fi- 
nance agencies agree to make full 
disclosure of finance and insurance 
charges separately. 

The Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the country are under- 
taking the task of educating the 
public to demand such disclosure of 
essential facts at the time of the 
sale. 

The present system of lumping 
finance and insurance charges often 
results in the purchasers being 
gouged through a secret method 
known as “packing.” This “pack- 
ing,” or “lading,” is a substantial 
extra charge with certain dealers 
and finance companies, working in 
collusion, add to the lumped finance 
and insurance charges and later re- 
bate, secretly, to the dealer as a so- 
called “reserve.” The purchaser of 
course, unwittingly pays this con- 
cealed “kick-back.” 

Many insurance regulations re- 
quire that the policy or certificate 
stating the amount of the premium 
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and the nature of the coverage be 
in the hands of the purchaser with- 
in ten days after the date of sale. 
But that is ten days too late for the 
buyer who wants to know what he 
is buying, and at what price. Under 
this setup, the buyer still buys 
blind. 

The Better Business Bureaus are 
furthering a plan whereby the pur- 
chaser of a car shall have the in- 
formation to which he is clearly 
entitled, and have it at the time of 
the sale. This plan has already re- 
ceived the official and unconditional 
endorsement of the American Auto- 
mobile Association with its thou- 
sands of members, as well as that 
of the Consumer Credit Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Briefly, this plan provides that 
dealers and finance companies shall 
show on all contract forms fur- 
nished customers, in dollars and 
cents and as a separate item, the 
amount of the carrying or. finance 
charge and the total charge for in- 
surance together with a statement 
showing exactly what coverage is 
included. 

The Hartford Better Business 
Bureau, aware of its responsibility 
to the consumer, is making every 
effort to obtain local co-operation 
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for this “full disclosure” program. 
As long ago as 1939, the Federal 
Trade Commission made an investi- 
gation of the motor vehicle indus- 
try and, in its official report decried 
the practice of “packing”: 

“These ‘packs’ are facilitated by 
the practice of many finance com- 
panies in providing the dealers with 
two or more rate charts based on 
different rates of charge, so that a 
dealer can use a chart based on a 
high rate when determining the 
discount at which to sell the install- 
ment contract to the finance com- 
pany. 

Some dealers vending automobiles 
claim they are specially motivated 
to insert such ‘packs’ in order to re- 
coup over-allowances, forced by 
keen competition for sales under 
pressure from manufacturers, on 
used cars taken in trade. Such 
‘packs’ would largely be prevented 
if automobile purchasers were so 
instructed that they could compute 
the finance charges themselves”. 

In some respects, the situation has 
changed. The cause has changed, 
but the problem and its solution re- 
main the same. Today we do not 
have a buyer’s market, pressure 
from manufacturers, or excessive 
trade-in allowances. But we still 
have packing—more wide-spread, 
more virulent, more inexcusable 
than ever before. And we know the 
solution, just as the Federal Trade 
Commission envisioned it several 
years ago—to instruct purchasers so 
that they can compute the finance 
charges themselves. To such a pro- 
gram, all those interested in the wel- 
fare of automobile financing should 
be more than willing to lend their 
support.—Reprinted from Hartford 
Better Business Bureau Bulletin, 
October, 1946. 


Where there is a time-locked safe 
within a vault, it is desirable to set 
the safe to open at least a half hour 
after the bank opens for business. 
Cash necessary to start the day’s 
business can be kept outside of the 
safe and within the vault. 


Banh 


AL A. HENKEL AND ASSOCIATES 
Bank Designers and Engineers 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago 4 
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everything 


connected with banking is at your 
instant command in the Rand 
MfNally Bankers Directory (the 
Blue Book). 

Here you will find, arranged 
alphabetically by states, the latest, 
dated statement of every bank in 
the United States, including 

Official Personnel 

Departments 

Transit Numbers 

Association Memberships 

Principal Correspondents 

Federal Reserve District 


SY, cuddle, all Canadian and Foreign Banks 


are listed with personnel and statements where available. Complete 
information on all Government Banking Agencies, Federal Reserve 
Banks and Districts, and Bank Associations is given. Nearest accessible 
banking point for all non-bank towns—bank titles discontinued in past 
5 years—banking holidays for each state by dates—stock exchange 
members by cities—all this essential information and much more is 
contained in the Blue Book in compact, ready-reference form. 

The completeness and accuracy of Blue Book information make 
it a necessity in every bank, with both staff members and executives. 

Analyze your bank-reference needs. If you don’t have a copy of 
the Rand M¢Nally Blue Book at every spot where there is frequent 
need for accurate, speedy bank facts—order the extra copies you need 
right away. 


Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


536 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 5 


January, 1947 
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Quick, Ready Reference 
Provided By Phone Index 


To provide a quick, ready num- 
ber reference for users of the phone, 
the LeShore Corp., New York, is 
offering its handy plastic telephone 
index known as Tel-Eze. 

Available in either desk or snap- 
on models, the trim little index 
holds a pencil and 30 or more cards 
of 50% rag stock. Each card, spaced 
for typing, is tabbed with an alpha- 
betical marking and easily removed 
from or inserted into the index. 

Despite the rapidity of fingering, 
cards are prevented from falling 
out of the index by two small guide 
ridges. Special notches near the base 
of each card engage these ridges and 
keep cards in place regardless of 
the position of the container. 

Neatness and compactness are 
outstanding features of the Tel-Eze 
which in addition to providing a 
finger-tip file, adds to the appear- 
ance of any desk by centralizing all 
important telephone information. 





Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 


Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Pertorators 
. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 
. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, tl. 


29. Coin Counting and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 
Machines 57. Pay Roll Envelopes 
30. Coin Envelopes 58. Personalized Checks 
31. Coin Sorting and Counting 59. Personal Loan Advertising 
Machines 60. Personal Loan Collection 
32. Coin and Currency Trays Envelopes 
33. Coin Wrappers 61. Personal Loan Systems 
34. Coupon Books 62. Photographic Bank Systems 
35. Currency Straps 63. Proof Machines 
36. Dating Machines and Stamps 64. Rubber Stamps 
37. Deposit Ticket Files 65. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proot 
38. Desk Pen Sets 66. Safe Deposit Boxes 
39. Duplicators 67. Safe Deposit Records 
40. Expanding Filing Envelopes 68. Safety Paper Suppliers 
41. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 69. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
42. Filing Cabinets 70. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
= — rn Carbon 71. Seals, Coin Bag 
. Forms, Continuous ; 
45. Inter-Office Communicating 4 ee 
Systems . p Almixers 
46. Interest Tables 74. Storage Files 
47. Lamps 75. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
48. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 76. Time Stamps 
49. Maps 77. Travelers Checks 
50. Metered Mail Systems 78. Typewriters 
51. Money Orders 79. Typewriter Stands 
52. Name Plates and Desk Signs 80. Vaults 
53. Night Depositories 81. Vault Equipment 
54. Night Depository Bags 82. Visible Records 
55. Pass Books 83. Window and Lobby Displays 


Please have buying information sent us on the items elreled above. 


Both snap-on and desk models 
have been constructed of black 
plastic to match the color of the 





telephone. Light metal projections, 
which make the Tel-Eze adaptable 
to any style of cradle phone, are 
supplied with all snap-on models. 

Contact The LeShore Corpora- 
tion, 47-30 Vernon Blvd., Long Is- 
land City 1, N. Y., for additional 
detail about this time saving tele- 
phone index. 


New Executive Desk Trays 


A new desk tray capable of being 
used singly or stacked to any height 
to accommodate additional work, 
has been marketed by the Dorman- 
Rattner Corp. of Chicago. 

Known as the Executive model, 
the new tray operates on a simple 
and easy method for stacking, 
namely, sliding one in on top of the 





other. Inside dimensions of trays 
are 3 inches deep, 12% inches long, 
and 834 inches wide. 

No special bolts or gadgets are 








WE ARE NOW IN A POSITION TO ACCEPT A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
CAPACITY OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
IN YOUR NEW BUILDING OR MODERNIZA- 
TION PROGRAM OR WILL ACT IN A CON- 
SULTING CAPACITY. 

Over Twenty Years Experience 


BANKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


Four Licensed Architects 
122 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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necessary to attach the trays which 
automatically engage themselves 
evenly and firmly by means of 
smoothly rolled edges on the upper 
portion of each tray. 

To prevent scratching or mar- 
ring, each tray or set of trays may 
be purchased with specially built 
rubber grommets with self-thread- 
ing screws. 

Construction is of heavy 22- 
gauge steel finished in either green, 
office gray, or walnut baked enamel. 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Dorman-Rattner Corp., 
1532 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5, Ill., upon request. 


Kopy Aligner Box 
Aids Office Efficiency 


Bank clerks seeking to start the 
new year right will do well to con- 
sider the many merits of the new 
carbon paper dispensing and collat- 
ing device being offered by the Kee 
Lox Manufacturing Co. 

Known as the Kopy Aligner Box, 
the device consists of a standard 
carbon paper container, the upper 
and lower sections of which have 
been joined by a special hinge. In 
open position, the cover of the box 
becomes the aligner tray in which 
special Kee Lox carbons may be 
quickly and conveniently collated 
with copy sheets. 










CARBON PAPER DISPENSING 
AND COLLATING DEVICE 
ym meee 


INSTANT CASPENSING 
EFFORTLESS ASSEMBUNG 
NO 1OGGING 
MO SKIOOING 
CLEAN HANDLING 
AUTOMATIC ALTERNATION 


SAVES YOUR VALUABLE TIME | 
DOUBLES THE LIFE OF YOUR CARBON 


wren 
waw reocess 
KEE LOX, Corton saree UH 


The carbon paper used in the 
aligner is a Kee Lox product, fea- 
turing a non-grease surface with 
special uncoated edge. This innova- 
tion plus the presence of the aligner 
tray eliminates all possibility of 
having the carbons either smudge 
or skid from the second sheets. 

After work has been completed, 
the aligner may again be used in 
withdrawing carbons, this time pro- 
viding an automatic change of posi- 
tion in carbons as they are replaced 
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THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 





There are many sound business reasons why our ThriftiCheck plan 
is in successful operation by over 400 banking offices throughout 


the United States. 


Two of these important reasons are stated by a Massachusetts 
bank: “In addition to increasing our income, we feel that the serv- 


ice is a good-will builder.” 


Our client banks agree that imprinting every ThriftiCheck with 
the customer’s name, while he is opening the account, is a strong 
selling factor, and attracts many new ThriftiCheck depositors. 


They agree that ThriftiCheck not only assures profitable account 
volume, but also develops new customers for other departments. 


They find that they have low account mortality with ThriftiCheck; 
that its speed and economy of operation also produce profits. 


Write for our new ThriftiCheck Brochure. We will consider it a favor 
if you mention the name of this publication. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Rector 2-7580 








in the box. As a result of this con- 
tinual alternation, all sheets are 
worn uniformly throughout. 

Kee Lox carbon papers are made 
in a great variety of weights, fin- 
ishes, and colors for various kinds 
of work. Dyes and colors used are 
permanent. Each folder bears a 
guarantee that a hundred years of 
time will not efface or obliterate 
the impressions produced by these 
Kee Lox black non-grease carbons. 

Address Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Roch- 
ester 1, N. Y., for additional infor- 
mation about the practical Kopy 
Aligner Box. 


Written Records Avoid 
Disputes 


We have used the TelAutograph 
in our bank for many years and also 
in the predecessor institution and 
found it dependable and satisfactory 
at all times. 

Our tellers report that the great- 
est advantage in the use of Tel- 
Autograph is that they are not re- 
quired to remain at the telephone 
or inter-communicating system for 
their reply from the bookkeeping 
department, which enables them 
many times to wait on several cus- 





COIN COUNTING MACHINES 





MODEL No. 4ET—+(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
Register can be reset to zero. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 
Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coins into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 








CHANGEABLE 


BULLETIN, DIRECTORY, 
MENU & STATISTICAL 
BOARDS 


Desk and Grille name plates. 
In and Out Registers. Change- 
able Signs for every purpose. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor 


use. 
Send for literature 


ACME BULLETIN CORPORATION 


Bank Signs Division 
37 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


tomers at the window during the 
interim when the requested infor- 
mation is being supplied. 

It is our impression that inquiry 
may be written on this machine 
with less irritation to the customer 
than the audible telephone request. 
We also remember a couple of cir- 
cumstances many years ago when a 
written record of inquiry and reply 
definitely decided a dispute between 
teller and bookkeeping department 
whereas if only the spoken word 
had occurred the subject would 
never have been settled satisfactor- 
ily —C. R. Keogh, cashier, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Paperlok Holder Reduces 
Check, Deposit Slip Waste 


A new Paperlok Holder, capable 
of reducing check and deposit slip 
waste as much as 75%, has been 
announced by the Paperlok Manu- 
facturing Co. of Los Angeles. 

The improved holder prevents 
bending, scattering, and soiling of 
pads, while at the same time keep- 
ing them always in place, ready for 
use. Customers who might ordi- 
narily take full pads to use for 





scratch work are prevented from 


WHAT ABOUT VALUES 


Values are not always apparent. Some- 
times you can’t judge them at all and 
in such instances you buy on faith, 
relying upon the maker's good name 
to evaluate for you and fairly set the 
price 


A box of De Luxe Personalized 
Checks is easy to value—at least to 
the extent of knowing it is worth 
more than its cost. It isn't difficult to 
believe that it used to sell at $2.50 
even though now it sells for $1.25. 
Strangely enough, we never made much 
money at the higher price whereas we 
do fairly well at the lower figure, 
which is made possible by ever-ex- 
panding volume. 


And speaking of prices ...we appear 
to be “holding the line” in a satistac- 
tory manner on our regular line of 
customers’ checks. Our schedules are 
up 15 percent over 1941, which in- 


dicates that we have offset a large part 
of increased labor and material costs 
thru better performance. On Person- 
alized Pocket Checks, however, we are 
currently getting enough additional 
output to offset a// the increased ma- 
terial costs and hourly labor rates. It 
isn't so much that we are doing things 
faster, we are doing them eas#er 


Why don’t you sort checks easier by 
selling more of your customers on 
the idea of using imprinted checks? 
The value is apparent to them, the 
saving is important to you, and the 
business is vital to us. Let's the three 
of us get together. We'll supply the 
advertising folders. You place them 
in your monthly statements. The de- 
positors will buy the checks. And 
we'll deliver them promptly. Write 
us for details of the De Luxe Person- 
alized Check Program or talk it over 
with our representatives. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


doing so by the holder which also 
eliminates the expense and annoy- 
ance of frequent and unnecessary 
refills. 

Adjustable jaws, with set screws, 
fit any size deposit slip pad and 


hold it firmly. Inverted teeth grip 
the paper and tear only one sheet 
at a time. Paperlok holders may be 
screwed onto wood or glued onto 
glass or marble. 

Constructed of heavy duty bronze 
in an attractive natural finish, the 
new holder enhances the beauty of 
desk and counter. 

Additional detail may be obtained 
from Paperlok Manufacturing Co., 
1222% North Hoover Street, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


New Robotyper Personalizes 
Correspondence 


An automatic typewriter, oper- 
ated by a new pneumatic mechan- 
ism, has been announced by Robo- 
typer Corporation, 18050 Ryan 
Road, Detroit 12, Michigan. The 


machine, Model ER _ Robotyper, 
enables one typist to turn out hun- 
dreds of individually-typed letters 
daily, varying as to addresses and 
filled-in details. 


Prompt, Dependable Printing 
and Stationery Service 


SIDNEY FELDSER 


Bank Printers @ Lithographers @ Stationers 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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The Robotyper operates on the the Roto-Shear. Since the self- Deposits Handled In 
vacuum principle. Its mechanism is sharpening cutter bar is protected e ° 
controlled by a master record, per- by guard and roller, there’s no 20% Less Time 
forated like a player-piano roll. The chance of the operator sustaining an 
roll operates the keys in the same _ injury or getting paper lint all over 
manner as a typist, and so it per- her clothes. 

forms any typing that an individual Address Roto-Shear Co., Ltd., 
stenographer can do, including un- 4503 Travis Street, Dallas, Tex. for 
derlining, line spacing, tabulating additional information about this 
and shifting for capitals. The roll practical little machine. 

also permits convenient, permanent ee 

filing for later use. Any letter once 
typed on the Robotyper can be used 
again and again. 

The Robotyper is compact, meas- 
uring only 19 by 26 inches, and one 
of its greatest advantages is install- 
ation, or removal for servicing, in 
two minutes. It can be used with 
any make of electric typewriter. 
The Model ER Robotyper is so con- 
structed that as many electric type- 
writers as desired can be hooked 
together for simultaneous opera- 
tions off one master record roll. 

Among the correspondence that 
Robotyper can handle speedily and 
accurately are direct mail cam- 
paigns, letters of credit, letters of 
policy, letters to dealers and job- 
bers, and even forms, postcards and 
address stickers. 






Commercial tellers’ window ma- 
chines, installed in many banks to- 
day, provide a printed receipt for 
the customer, thereby eliminating 
the passbook and time-consuming 
pen and ink entries. These machines 
validate the totals on deposit tickets, 
thus affording speed and accuracy 

The keeping of production rec- of handling by successive depart- 
ords of machine operators will tend ments. “Cash Received” and “Cash 
to encourage increased output; and Paid” are also controlled. A 20% 
such records will form a sound basis time-saving in receipting for de- 
for merited wage increases. posits is claimed for this equipment. 


SUNSHINE FLYE 









































































Roto-Shear Mail Opener 





Where incoming mail volume 
doesn’t warrant the use of electrical 
equipment, yet requires some form 
of mechanical assistance, the Roto- 
Shear Co., Ltd., calls attention to its 
handy, easily operated precision 
mail opener. 


Sturdily constructed and hand Winter Vacationists Mean Business! 











Both north and south bound travelers from your com- 
munity will benefit—and so will your bank—if they 
J purchase American Express Travelers Cheques from 
you before they go. Internationally known and spendable every- 


where, these cheques afford complete protection against loss or 
theft. 


Many bankers find society columns of local newspapers a 








c _ 





operated, the Roto-Shear machine good source of information on who's-going-where-and-when. Or, 
is fast and accurate while opening when clients themselves mention their plans, it’s a simple matter 
as many as 30 to 40 letters per min- to suggest these Travelers Cheques. 

nog tin stg as age Sales have the regular support of national magazine and 
off just enough of the envelope to local newspaper advertising. In addition, mats are available for 
expose but not damage contents. your use. Write for the folder illustrating them, and for any other 


Any size envelope up to and in- 


information you may need, to W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
cluding 11 inches, can be opened on 


American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 













COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 


Order heavy white drill bags, with shipping charges prepaid 
Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included Your total cost: 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 5% «9% for$ 9.75 
100 No 5$ 250006 x13 for 12.50 
100 No.7 $ 500008 x14%4for 15.25 


100 No. 8 $100006 1h x18 for 2525 Travelers Cheques 
All sizes of bags are made Quantity prices quoted tor larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
ANNISTON BAG CO. 


P.O Box lll Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 


January, 1947 


| Retainment Periods 


If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 


For Bank Records 


Report of the Chicago Bank Audi- 
tors Conference Committee on Pres- 
ervation and Destruction of Bank 
Records. Published by The York 
Safe and Lock Division of Diebold 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio 

This 22-page booklet presents a 
systematic routine both for retain- 
ing and disposing of bank records. 
It was developed as a result of 
lengthy research on the part of a 


committee appointed by the Chi- 


it can be in modern business, it should be | 


made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 

Cotton fiber record keeping papers 
and bristols 


ledgers 
with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 

Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 

Scotch Linen Ledger, made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the best cotton and linen fibers. 

Parsons Linen Ledger, 100°; 
and buff. 

Parsons Index Bristol, 100% 
and five colors. 


cotton fibers in white 
cotton fibers in white 


Defendum Ledger, 75° cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 

Mercantile Record, 75% 
buff and blue. 

Mechano Form Ledger, 50% 
and six colors. 

Mechano Form Index, 50°% 
and six colors. 

Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 

Crest Ledger, 25°% cotton fibers, in white and six 
colors, 


cotton fibers in white, 
cotton fibers in white 


cotton fibers in white 


So for all your records, get the paper de- 
signed and engineered for modern business, 
PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


ee RL ae es a 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© PPC, 1947 
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cago Bank Auditors Conference. 

A report of the committee on 
scope of study covers three pages 
of the booklet, together with a sug- 
gested period of retainment for 
practically every type of record or 
account known to banks. 

In addition to retainment period 
schedules, 
thorough index and two pages fea- 
turing popular Diebold products. 

A complimentary copy may be 
obtained on your signature as a 


bank executive by addressing Die- | 


bold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


A Cost Analysis System 


The Installation And Operation | 


Of A Perpetual Cost Analysis Sys- 
tem For The Medium Sized Bank, 
by Clarence A. Scriver, assistant 
vice president, The First National 
Bank of Glen Falls, N Y., published 
by the Bankers Publishing Co., 465 
Main St., Cambridge, Mass. Cloth 
cover, price $3.50. 

This new book tells how to set up 
and operate a perpetual or monthly 


| cost accounting system which may 


be used constantly by bank man- 
agement to determine policies and 
fix charges that will enable the 
bank to operate profitably in spite 
of changing circumstances. 

Mr. Scriver, the author, is not an 
accountant. He is, however, a bank 
officer and it is from this point of 
view that he demonstrates the ap- 
plication of his» cost analysis sys- 
tem. 

Using a typical medium sized 
bank as his blueprint, the author 
proceeds, step by step, through 


| every feature of banking involved 


in setting up this accounting sys- 


| tem. Among the important chap- 


Since 1896 
A Complete Line of 
- MONEY WRAPPERS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘cc’ 


WORCESTER 8. MASS. 


the booklet contains a | 





CALENDAR SAVINGS BANK 


A “perpetual calendar’ that FORCES 
YOU TO SAVE to keep the Calendar 
to date. A nickel, dime or quarter, 
changes the DAY. Slot on top takes 
half dollars and paper currency. 


Now being used by some of the 
largest commercial and savings banks. 
It has been definitely proven that it 
INCREASES their customers’ deposits 
and encourages thrift. Successfully 
used in Personal Loan and Mortgage 
Departments. 


Size, 4x4 inches and 1) inches 
deep. Made in gleaming ivory plastic 
and metal. Pick proof lock with key. 
Guaranteed. Individually boxed with 
simple instructions. Bank’s name and 
address and emblem or building 
stamped in genuine gold lettering. 
Sample on application. Banks gen- 
erally sell at cost of $1.20 or absorb 
part of cost as advertising. Nationally 
advertised to retail at $2.00 each. 


Factory Representative 
225 East 47th St. New York 17, N. Y. 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 
Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 

trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


\. MR.BARRETT J 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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GET THE 


You have heard a lot about 
these new and better rubber 
stamps. Now you can actual- 
ly get them. Made from a 
new special formula rubber 
which enables us to give you 
deep cut characters for ex- 
traordinarily legible impres- 
sions, these new-type rubber 
stamps have been in such 
reat demand that it has been 
impossible for us to make 
prompt deliveries on them. 
Now, however, we are able 
to offer you these new and 
better rubber stamps for one- 
week delivery. 


However, we suggest that you 
place your order at the 
earliest possible date because 
we are never able to tell now- 
adays when some new manu- 
facturing difficulty may arise to 
delay delivery on your order. 


MEYER & WENTHE 


30 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
The House of Friendship 





EAGLE FOR EXCELLENCE 
WHY PAY FOR WATER 


98% of any ready to use 
Writing Ink is ordinary 
tap water. 


Make a quart of excellent ink at 
less than half the cost by add- 
ing @ container of Eagle Powder 
Ink to a quart of water. Used 
by Banks, Corporations, Colleges 
and Schools, local and national 
vernments for more than 40 years. Permanent 
ve-Black, Red and other colors. 

Send 50 cents for sample sufficient to make a 
quart or write for descriptive literature. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


E. H. Conway, President 


EAGLE INK COMPANY 


Forest Hills 


Lave si ack 


New York 


January, 1947 


ters the following are especially 
noteworthy: 

Development of Cost Analysis, 
Departmental Divisions of the 
Bank, Allocation of Expenses, De- 
termination and Allocation of 
Monthly Income, and Monthly 


Profit and Loss Statement. 

There are 59 pages in this little 
book which, in addition to the text, 
contains an excellent bibliography. 


A Suggested Bank Cost 
Accounting Procedure 


By J. C. Gibson, published by 
Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Price $1. 

Based upon case studies of actual 
bank cost accounting systems, this 
31-page bulletin sets forth, step by 
step, a simplified, practicable pro- 
cedure for determining the costs and 
profitability of each basic banking 
service. 





The approach in both the general | 


procedure outlined and the detailed | 


methods suggested is_ practical 
rather than theoretical; the primary 
objective of this interesting study is 
he development of cost records and 
reports of maximum practical value 


in bank management with a mini- 


mum of additional effort and ex- 
pense to the bank. 


Income accounts are analyzed and 


allocated so as to reveal, in conjunc- 
tion with the cost analysis, the rel- 
ative profitability of each of the 
bank’s services (the 
profit and loss statement), and the 
gross and net income 


ing assets. Brief attention is also 
given to the use of cost data in bank 
management and to the application 
of cost procedure to banks having 
branches or stations. 

A particularly interesting feature 
of this bulletin is the inclusion of a 
wealth of illustrative material 
showing in detail suggested meth- 
ods for making the cost allocations 
and assignments required. This ma- 
terial is based upon the operations 
of a large bank with many depart- 
ments, but from time to time sug- 
gestions are made for the adapta- 
tion of the procedure to smaller 
banks with less complex organiza- 
tion. 


CLAR-O-TYPE cleans type- 
writer type instantly. Non- 
inflammable. Economical. 
50¢. Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter dealer. 





functional | 


from funds | 
invested in each of the bank's earn- | 


DON'T COMPROMIS 
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No Mistakes Possible 


when coins are wrapped in 


Patented Red-Bordered 
Windows Show the Total 
Amount and Denomina- 
tion of Contents —“give 
ease of visibility". 


| cement geersneniigrentrpse dire: 
Wrapper has imitators, but it cannot be 
duplicated. Only the precision machinery 
specially created by “Steel-Strong”’, to print 
and punch with perfect accuracy, gives, you 
complete protection. No wonder ‘‘Steel- 
Strong” is the largest-selling window wrap- 
per in America! Wraps all coins from Ic to $1. 


Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. A 


The C. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mjrs. of Coin Wrappers 


— | 3 


SS: ASS 
WITH 
Safety 
Protect your company and your customers 
against manipulation and double payment by 
using Cummins 300 Electric Perforator for... 
VALIDATING ledger cards, purchase orders. 
CANCELING checks, cashier's checks, legal instru- 


ments, mortgage notes, bonds, stocks. 


NUMBERING individual 


personal check books. 


| MARKING control num- 


bers, coupon books. 
Write for complete 


information today! 


Lummins Business Machines 


MMIN 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 








Second National Of Houston 
Advances Seven 


Five staff members and two new- 
comers to the official ranks were 
given promotions recently at the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 
Tex. 

Promoted to the position of vice 
president were R. R. Claghorn, 
manager of the foreign department; 
L. B. Herring, manager of the Oil 
and Gas Division; and Oran “Doo- 
ley” Dawson, manager of the bank’s 
agricultural department. 

Promoted to the position of as- 
sistant vice president from assistant 
cashier were J. P. Smith, head of 
the credit department and J. S. 
Newman, head of the personal loan 
department. 

Made assistant cashiers were H. 
Rex Wheeler, personal loan officer 
and Ed Gardiner, head of the transit 
department. 


First National Bank and Trust 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., recently an- 
nounced the election of Samuel C. 
Kittle as president of the bank. Mr. 
Kittle, former vice president and 
cashier, succeeds the late James S. 
McGill. 





SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 
personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 


fl New York Clearing House Association 
) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








F. A. Potts, J. W. Hardt 
Advanced To New Posts 
At Philadelphia National 


Frederic A. Potts is the new pres- 
ident and chief executive officer 
and J. William Hardt, the new ex- 
ecutive vice president and chairman 
of the board of The Philadelphia 
National Bank. 





F. A. Potts 


J. W. Hardt 


Mr. Potts became associated with 
The Philadelphia National early in 
1941 and in December of the same 
year was elected a vice president. 
He succeeds Evan Randolph, presi- 
dent, who, having reached retire- 
ment age, declined consideration for 
re-election. 

Mr. Hardt, a director of the bank 
since 1942, will be the first chair- 
man of the board since the death of 
Joseph Wayne. He has been a vice 
president since 1928. 

In addition to being a director of 
the Interstate Railroad Co., Mr. 
Hardt is also a director and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade, treasurer of the 
Republican Finance Committee of 
Pennsylvania, and trustee of the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 


E. R. Esch Joins Staff 
Of City Nat'l. Bank & Trust 


Ernest R. Esch is the new per- 
sonnel director at the City National 
Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Esch joined the staff of the 
City National recently after relin- 
quishing his post as national direc- 
tor of education and employment 
for the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Bank Of America Increases 
Interest Rate 25 Per Cent 


The generally prevailing interest 
rate of one per cent on savings ac- 
count balances up to $10,000 will be 
increased to 144 per cent for the 
first six months of 1947 on most 
deposits in the Bank of America, 
according to a recent announcement 
by the bank. 

Benefits of this rate change will 
be reflected throughout California. 
Savings accounts in Bank of Amer- 
ica number about 2,300,000, ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of which 
are in the “small saver” group of 
less than $5,000. The overall aver- 
age of all savings accounts is $950. 

Interest on that portion of a sav- 
ings account which exceeds $10,000, 
paid heretofore at the rate of one 
per cent on accounts on the books 
on September 2, 1942, will be ap- 
plied to all accounts on the books 
on December 31, 1946. Such excess 
funds, to receive the interest, must 
be continuously on deposit for full 
semiannual periods. 


The State Bank of Arcadia, Ar- 
cadia, Wisconsin, has announced 
that it will pay its checks at par 
and has directed that its name be 
added to the Federal Reserve par 
list. 


Bank Of Manhattan 
Announces Promotions 


Bank of Manhattan Company, 
New York City, recently announced 
the appointment of three vice presi- 
dents and eight assistant vice presi- 
dents. 

Former assistant vice presidents 
advanced were: O. G. Alexander, 
Jesse Harvey, and Carl E. Meyer. 

Francis E. Curran and Franklin 
B. Kellogg, former trust officers, 
were appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents. 

Alexander McHardy, Minor L. 
Wheaton, William J. Plant, Walter 
T. Hanrahan, James McCron, and 
John H. Squires, former assistant 
treasurers, were appointed assistant 
vice presidents. 


Andrew R. Birney and Harold H. 
Meyn recently became vice presi- 
dents of the National Exchange 
Bank, Wheeling, W. Va. Mr. Birney, 
an attorney, formerly served as an 
examiner for the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank while Mr. Meyn, who 
is also cashier, is secretary of Group 
One of the West Virginia Bankers 
Association. 
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Mercantile-Commerce Elects 
G. F. Johnston, President 


Election of Gale F. Johnston and 
W. L. Hemingway as president and 
chairman of the board, respectively, 
of the Mercan- 
tile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust 
Co. of St. Louis 
has been an- 
nounced by the 
bank. 


Prior to _ his 
election, Mr. 7 
Johnston served 


as vice president 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
in charge of group insurance sales 
in the United States and Canada, 
with responsibility for directing 
group insurance production among 
the Metropolitan’s 26,000 agents and 
field representatives. He will as- 
sume his new duties with the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce on February 1. 

While residing in New York, Mr. 
Johnston served as a director on the 
advisory board of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Co., director of the 
Transdelta Corp., and Chairman of 
the Life Insurance Division in six 
war loan campaigns, in addition to 
numerous other directorships. 

Mr. Hemingway has been presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust since 1933. 


Gale F. Johnston 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced the 
following promotions: Edwin G. 
Groll has been made cashier; Wil- 
ton H. Mergler and John G. Porte- 
ous, have been made assistant vice 
presidents and Henry G. Schafer, 
an assistant cashier. 


Three Vice Presidencies 
Filled By Bankers Trust 


Three officers were promoted to 
vice presidencies recently at the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
Charles Borman was advanced from 
deputy comptroller while Julius 
Paul and William F. Rutherford 
were elevated from the offices of 
treasurer and assistant vice presi- 
dent, respectively. 


Carlton P. Cooke, a director of 
the Buffalo City Planning Associ- 
ation and formerly vice president of 
the Buffalo Savings Bank, has been 
elected president of the Buffalo In- 
dustrial Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
succeed Victor Holden who resigned 
recently. 
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they’re out of sight. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


State-Planters Bank Elects 
Vice President 


Moncure P. Patteson, former as- 
sistant vice president, recently was 
elected vice president and cashier of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Patteson, an assistant vice 
president since 1942, has been as- 
sociated with the bank for the past 
19 years. 


John C. Wright has been elected 
president of the LaSalle National 
Bank of Chicago. He succeeds C. 
Ray Phillips who is retiring, having 
been president and director since 
1940. Mr. Phillips will remain as a 
director. 


David R. Calhoun, president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 


Appointment of Judge Thomas H. 
Leahy as an active vice president 
and trust officer was announced re- 
cently by the Peoples Bank, Canton, 
Ohio. 


J. B. Connors Advanced 
By Security-First 


John B. Connors, who has been 
associated with the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles since 
1911, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent, according to a recent an- 


« 


Well, if you are thinking of building costs, the answer is 
If you bought insurance within the 
past five years, you are probably under-insured now. 
The thing to do is to check your present insurance 
against the present cost of reproducing the property and 
then make the necessary adjustments. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


But do it now. 












Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Pro 


vidence 3, R. I. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


nouncement from the bank. Mr. 
Connors is a commercial loan officer 
in the bank’s Fifth and Spring Of- 
fice, which is situated in Los An- 
geles’ downtown financial district. 


The new cashier at the Live Stock 
National Bank of Omaha is Chester 
G. Pearson, who for the past eight 
years has served as assistant cash- 
ier. He will be replaced in the latter 
capacity by Elmer C. Olson, recent- 
ly appointed auditor. A. S. Chaves 
succeeds Mr. Olson. 


Three A.B.A. Conferences 
Scheduled For February 


Three regional country bank con- 
ferences, covering the Far West, 
Middle West, and the Deep South, 
will be held during February under 
the auspices of the A.B.A. Small 
Business Chart Commission in co- 
operation with the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission and the A.B.A. 
Commission on Country Bank Op- 
erations, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by C. W. Bailey, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Each will be a two-day confer- 
ence. The first will be in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, February 17-18; the 
second will be in Omaha, Nebraska, 
February 20-21; and the third in 
Birmingham, Alabama, February 
24-25. 

Headed by Mr. Bailey, who will 
be keynote speaker at each confer- 
ence, officers of the Association and 
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leaders of its activities in country 
banking and small business will at- 
tend and participate in the discus- 
sions. Addresses, group discussions, 
and motion pictures will be em- 
ployed to encourage the greatest 
possible amount of audience par- 
ticipation. 

Robert M. Hanes, an A.B.A. past 
president and a leader in small 
business activity, will lead the dis- 
cussions on this subject with a talk, 
“Small Business Is Bank Business.” 
Mr. Hanes is president of the Wach- 
ovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The states included in the Salt 
Lake Western Conference territory 
are Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 

The Omaha Mid-Continent Con- 
ference area includes Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Birmingham Southern Con- 
ference area includes Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

A comprehensive program cover- 
ing the whole range of small busi- 
ness credit and country banking 
services will be announced as soon 
as it is completed. A letter with ho- 
tel reservation blank will be sent to 
each of the banks in the conference 
territories shortly. 


Clarence E. Boen, former assist- 
ant vice president, has advanced to 
a vice presidency in the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Boen, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cal- 
ifornia State Bar, is also president 
of the San Francisco Convention 
and Tourist Bureau. 


The Northern Montana 
Bank, Big Sandy, Montana, has an- 
nounced that it will pay. its checks 
at par, and has directed that its 
name be added to the Federal Re- 
serve par list. 


State 


Nat'l Of West Virginia 
Elects Vice President 


National Bank of West Virginia, 
at Wheeling, recently named Louis 
C. Horter, vice president and direc- 
tor. Mr. Horter, former vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and trust officer of 
the National Exchange Bank, 
Wheeling, is chairman of Group 
One, West Virginia Bankers Assn. 
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W. R. Whitman Joins Staff 
Of American National 


William B. Whitman, formerly of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York City, recently was elected an 
assistant vice president in the cor- 
respondent bank division of the 
American National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 

For 12 of the 17 years Mr. Whit- 
man had been associated with the 
Manufacturers Trust he represent- 
ed the bank in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and Mis- 
souri. He will continue to serve that 
territory as a representative of the 
American National. 


The Rock County Bank, Luverne, 
Minnesota, has announced that it 
will pay its checks at par and has 
directed that its name be added to 
the Federal Reserve par list. 


G. d’Andelot Belin, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
of Pennsylvania, recently was elect- 
ed president of the First National 
Bank of Scranton, Penna. Mr. Belin, 
who has been a director of the bank 
for the past 28 years, succeeds the 
late Dr. Urbane A. Noble in this 
capacity. 


A Study Of Bank Customer 
Preferences Was The Basis 
For Advanced Payment 

Of Service Charges 


Bankers Development Corp. has 
just issued a booklet explaining the 
research work that was done before 
the idea known as ThriftiCheck was 
introduced to banking. A definite 
research in March, 1936, resulted in 
the discovery that a large propor- 
tion of bank customers preferred to 
pay for a book of checks and have 
no further payment to make for 
checking service. 

As a result of this study, the idea 
of issuing a book with a standard 
number of checks in it for a definite 
price was created and the Thrifti- 
Check Plan was introduced. 

The experience of many banks 
using this service shows that this is 
not only pleasing to customers but 
a definite aid to banks because it 
reduces the work of collecting serv- 
ice charges tremendously and still 
provides adequate pay for the serv- 
ice rendered. 

The booklet describing this serv- 
ice may be had from the Bankers 
Development Corp., 31 Nassau St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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The little man who wasn't there 


Harry had worked for the bank twenty-three years. He 


was conscientious, punctual, ¢rusted implicitly...an 
ideal employee. One day he failed to appear. Although 
a telephone call to his home revealed he had left for work 
at the usual time... he never showed up. After examining 
the books the bank understood why. They uncovered an 
embezzlement of $1 83,000. 

Your newspaper furnishes you with daily proof 
of cases similar to this. Unfortunately, you can’t always 
prevent dishonesty, but you can escape its results...with 
an F&D Bankers Blanket Bond of adequate size. 

We urgently suggest that you get in touch with 
the F&D representative in your community. He will be 
glad to review your bank’s requirements and advise as 
to whether your present coverage is sufficient, and loss- 
tight, under prevailing conditions. 


KY. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipevity anno Deposit comPANY 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


ze 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
reproduce your trade-mark in the paper 
itself. Such InpIvIDUALIZED check paper pro- 
vides maximum protection against altera- 
tion and counterfeiting—saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 


@ For Samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 
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